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Foreword 



Promoting analyse? and interpretations of primary educational topics 
is a major responsibility of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 
Informing its constituency of educational trends and developments is a 
major responsibility of the Association of Teacher Educators. It .is with 
these responsibilities in mind that we collaborate with the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education in making this report on performance-based certification 
available. Editing and copy preparation was done by the Clearinghouse. 

The Association published and distributed the report. 

Publication of this report is a public service in that it provides 
information, ideas, and interpretation on a major national effort co change 
certification patterns. This in turn is part of the larger context of 
"accountability." While most of the reports incorporated into this publica- 
tion are endorsements of performance-based certification, they should not 
be considered endorsements by either the Clearinghouse or its .sponsors- - the 
Association of Teacher Educators, t lie American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Profess ionu 1 Standards. 

Recognition snould he given to Nancy Benda, K. Fred Daniel, Jerry 
Chapman, Barbara Dickson, M. M. Eerguson, Marshall Frinks, Jack Gant, 

Pauline Mnsterton, John W. Patrick, Ron Scull, Millie Sober, James Swanson, 
Edna 'Fait (serving as staff representative of the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation), and the Florida Department of Education; to the teams from various 
agencies and organ i rat ions which contributed position papers and progress 
reports; to the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, U.S. Office 
oi Education, for much of the funding which made possible the conference 
(hosted by the Florida team in Miami Beach) which generated this publica- 
tion; and Christine Pazak of the Clearinghouse staff, typist. 

Our hope is that this publication will stimulate widespread discussion 
and study of a most important topi c- -performance-based criteria. These 
outcomes would justify the investment of time and funds needed to produce 
this publication. 



Joei L, Bardin, Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

Hi chard Cl 1 Her, Executive Secret at i» 

Association of Teacher Educators 

February 1P71 
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Introduction 



A Mil* TUKUST IN T1;ACHE:K IMPLICATION --CFRTIF 1 CATION 

In recent years educational leaders in this country have expressed a 
growing concern over the constantly increasing complexity of teaching. They 
relate these compounded demands upon individuals to inservice and prcscrvicc 
education for teachers and, in turn, to the certification of professionals. 

It would seem, then, that the time is rapidly approaching when it will 
no longer be feasible for an agency to evaluate the qualifications of teachers 
by reviewing course titles on college ti inscripts. Instead, it will be nec- 
essary to identify specific skills, knowledge, and attitudes which teachers 
arc expected to possess and to establish settings, both preservice and in- 
service, wherein the identified competencies can be demonstrated and recorded. 
It then becomes increasingly apparent that agencies involved in declaring 
individuals able to teach (colleges, public schools, and state agencies) must 
begin to develop techniques f'r using performance criteria to determine an 
indhi dual's ability to perfoiu as a teacher in public schools. 

Recognizing the urgency to investigate this new thrust in certification, 
the bureau of Iducat iojia 1 Personnel Development, U.S. Office of liducation, 
invited the Florida Department of Education to conduct a training session 
on performance-based teacher certification. This report was generated by 
that conference. 

Staff of the 

Department of education, 

State of Florida 



Kl.SUUS Ob Till. MIAMI iib.ACM TUAININO SESSION 

This source book is one tangible result of the 1970 Miami Peach 
Training Session for National Leaders in Teacher lldueation, lor those who 
expect to carry out related activities, I am sure it will prove a valuable 
guide and resource. 

I have received numerous letter of congratulations and appreciation for 
a productive session. 

Credit for the success of the session mist be shared with all of the 
staff members, however, special recognition for management and organization 
of the Training Session must be given to Dr. K. Fred Panic 1, the overall 
chairman for the staff. Jack Cant nit. s t be distinguished as the member who 
remained attentive to the humanistic principles during the planning and 
opera t '.on of the session and during the editing of this manual. Nancy Benda 
should also bo complimented on a fine job of interpretation and editing. 

We in Florida wish yon well as you move forward in your plans for im- 
provement in education. 




Floyd T. Christian 
Commissioner of Education 

State of Florida 
v 



PI£UFO RMANC i : - BASED APPROACHES TO TRAINING AXD CERTIFICATION 



A weary educator once compared teacher training and certification reform 
to religious reform. Both are formidable tasks and for much the same reasons. 
The established rituals are so ingrained that even the slightest modification 
is a long and tedious process. 

1 do not know how the religious reformers are progressing, but in the 
training and certification of educational personnel we now have an opportunity 
for a major break t hough . The team approach {hat has been developed and the 
expressed desire of so many states and organizations to share in the outcome 
of this training program are signs of movement in the heped-for direction. 

The rituals of separating preservice training from inservice training, of 
failing to provide the schools an opportunity to share in the preparation of 
educational personnel, of perpetuating the self-contained classroom, and of 
judging competence by examining paperwork instead of performance are detriments 
to the kinds of changes which we arc moving toward. 

We can best accomplish our purposes by linking inservice to preservice 
training, by establishing school -col lege parity in the preparation of educa- 
tional personnel, by developing a system of differentiated staffing that en- 
courages more effective use of educational personnel, and by judging competence 
through demonstrated performance. 

The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development is expressly supporting 
and encouraging the development of performance -based approaches to training 
and certification. I consider this to be one of the most significant training 
programs that the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development has ever spon- 
sored. The fact that so many states and orgai. i zat ions have sent teams for 
training [to the training session held in Miami Beach, May 19-22, 197UJ is evi- 
dence of their deep concern with the need to bring rbout reform in the training 
and certification of teachers. It is heartening to know that many states which 
could not send representatives have expressed an intense interest in what we 
arc doing. 

I hope that the team approach evident at the training session will he re- 
peated in various agencies and associations in borne communities and that those 
teams will serve to create t lie desired ripple effect. The Office of Education 
team is charged with bringing back detailed recommendations on the directions 
in which the Bureau can move and how our personnel can be most helpful. 

I trust t ha t you will make a real start in setting up criteria, in estab- 
lishing ground rules, and in developing instruments that will enable us to move 
from talk sessions to action. There is always a real danger when the work is 
as complicated as this that the talk-stage will be extended. Our job is not 
to set the stage for more dialogue, but to translate the concept into working 
programs in eacli state. 



Don Davies, Associate Ccnirii ssionez 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
U.S . Office of Education 
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Performance-Based Teacher Certification: 
What Is It and Why Do We Need It? 



INTRODUCTION 

To defend the need for performance-based teacher certification is much 
easier than it is to provide a precise definition of the concept. When one 
prominent tea:her educator learned t h it the Florida Department of Education 
was planning to conduct a training program dealing with perf ormance -based 
teacher certification, he responded cryptically, "It sounds like a good idea 
if you can figure out what it is." 

In trying to define "what it is," it may be useful to consider \ he 
two parts of the concent - -pcrformance-haaed and teacher certification-- 
separat elv . 



Teacher certification is, of course, the process whereby a state or 
other governmental unit identifies those persons who are eligible for employ- 
ment as teachers. (The term H#- eacher M is being used bread ly here to include 
counselors, administrators, and any other professional personnel in education 
for whom certification might be required.) The assumption underlying teacher 
certification is that it is possible to devise a bureaucratic process which 
will distinguish thosv persons who are qualified to perform as teachers in 
public schools from those persons who are probably not so qualified. As 
presently constituted, that bureaucratic process is carried out by reviewing 
transcripts to verify that college courses with certain specified titles 
have teen completed and that appropriate degrees have been awarded. 

The performance -based part of the concept signifies that the col- 
cction of evidence verifying the candidate’s ability to perform as a teacher 
is a Central function in t lie bureaucratic process of teacher certification. 
The addition of performance-based as a qualifier to teacher certification 
specifies the kind of evidence which is most appropiiatc for identifying 
those persons who should be considered qualified to perform as teachers in 
public schools. Such evidence would relate directly to teaching performance. 

No clear dichotomy exists between performance-based teacher certifi- 
cation and non-performance-based teacher cert .fi cat ion . It is move 
appropriate to perceive a continuum with demonstrated teaching performance 
at one end and at the other characteristics which can be identified outside 
the teaching situation (e.g., intelligence tests scores, peisonality traits, 
knowledge of subject matter). A teacher certification process which might 
be located at the center of the continuum would rely equally on performance 
factors and non-performance factors. Teacher certification processes located 
at either end of the continuum would rely on performance factors exclusively 
or on non-performance factors exclusively. It is the position of persons 
advocating performance-based teacher certification, including this writer, 
that teacher certification practices should move toward the performance 
based end of the continuum. There is not agreement, however, as to how far 
sudi movements should go and how fast such movements should proceed. 

TUI; M ID T0K IT 

Performance-based teacher certification is needed simple because it 
makes sense. It has long been obvious to laymen and to prot ess ional s that 

S 
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a demonstrate! ability to teach is the best evidence of teaching ability. 

Since teacher certification is supposed to identify those eligible for em- 
ployment as teachers, the teacher certification process should rely heavily 
on evidence of the ability of candidates to perform. 

Laymen are more comfortable arguing for a new approach to teacher 
certification than art most professional educators, A layman will not 
hesitate to cite cases of persons who would make r, wondcrfu . teachers 1 ' but 
who cannot bo employed because they do not meet technical requirements 
imposed through state cert ficat ion regulations. 

The past reluctance of many professionals to endorse changes in 
teacher cert if icat ion practices has not been due to their naivete regarding 
teaching. Instead, it was due to uncertaint i '.s --even mi sgivings--ahout 
teacher evaluation. Professionals were convinced th.it evaluation proce- 
dures which could be used reliably and safely in a bureaucratic certification 
process simply were not available. There arc thousands of research studies 
dealing with teacher ef : ect iveness , Yet, findings with practical applicability 
are meager. Therefore, professional educators and state officials have been 
willing to defend preset t certification practices. 

Today, nowever, many professional educators are aggressively seeking 
n:-w approaches to teacher certification, Kccent pressures for credibility-- 
and more recently, accountability- have stimulated a quest for cert i f i cat ion 
based more directly on a demonstrated ability to tenc... 

The adaptation of performance-based approaches to teacher certification 
could enhance the credibility of the certification process and strengthen 
teaching as a profession. Public confidence in the profession of teaching 
would be greatly enhanced (a) if it were possible to describe the candi- 
dates' demonstrated skills and knowledge and (b) if it were also clear that 
these are skills and knowledge which are not normally possessed by non - teachers , 
Needless to say, tins could also have a salutary effect on the self-image ef 
teachers , 



Performance-based ter.;her certification is needed for sovc v al reasons: 
(a) It makes sense. (b) The juml ic will demand it, (c) It w 11 strengthen 
the profession of teaching. 

Mil: WAY 10 Oh! IT- -TUI. I f.OUIbA PLAN 

This paper asks only two questions about pcrfoi mance-bas ed teacher 
cert i li r:it i un - -"What is it? 1 ' and "Why do we need it?" However, it appears 
useful to extend the disv assign with *me remarks on strategies for moving 
toward pert ormance-based teacher certification. The following is a descrip- 
tion of what might be deemed the Florida plan. It is not offered as a 
model but as an example of one stite's approach. 

The Florida approach has the following characteristics: 

1. It is designed to mov*. teacher certification practices ton.ird a perfor- 
mance base. Such movement will be gradual, but steady. It is lot a 
nutter of throwing out an "Id system and putting in a new system; rather, 
it is a planned evolution. 

(> 
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2. The success of the plan will depend upon the success of individuals and 
institutions within the state to develop and implement new techniques for 
training personnel and evaluating their performance. Institutions to be 
involved include local school districts, professional organizations, col- 
leges, and universities. Providing assistance to all is an integral part 
of the plan. 

3. The starting point for developing evaluation systems and training systems 
is to identify specific teaching skills and knowledge judged by profes- 
sional educators to be relevant. Training procedures for each skill or 
unit of knowledge are developed sepaiately. Evaluation procedures are co- 
ordinated with each training component or module. Thereafter, comprehensive 
performance-based training and evaluation programs arc developed piece by 
piece, with traditional components being replaced by pfijforinancc-based com- 
ponents as the latter become available. 



L ega 1 B ases 



Florida has moved slowly on changing state laws or regulations. The 
changes which have taken place have been discussed thoroughly in the State 
Teacher Education Advisory Council --the official agency for advising the 
State Board of Education on matters related to teacher education and certi- 
fication. Few changes have been necessary. 

Since state certification regulations provide for an approved program 
approach to teacher certification, no changes in those regulations were nec- 
essary in order to move toward performance-based teacher certification. The 
State Board of Education regulations regarding the approval of teacher edu- 
cation programs in higher institutions do not prohibit approval of institu- 
tional programs which use performance criteria rather than course credits 
for recommending candidates. Thus, no changes in regulations were needed. 

Some changes in procedures for administering program approval have been re- 
quired. However, after a year's experience using new administrative procedures 
with the established regulations, the Teacher Education Advisory Council recom- 
mended that the regulations be written to encourage (rather than simply to 
permit) per forr/'.ncc- based approaches to teacher education. The Council has 
appointed a task force to draft recommended changes in regulations. 

Major changes were necessary in legal guidelines for inservice teacher 
education. This began with a change in policy which was enacted by the 
Florida legislature. Traditionally, the continued professional development 
of the teacher has been his responsibility. However, since lo.al boards of 
education are responsible for the quality of education, the legislature gave 
them the responsibility for inservice education. The objective was to main- 
tain the quality of education in a changing society. The State Hoard of 
Education adopted regulations which provide for the approval of local school 
district inservice teacher education programs. A local school district may 
secure approval of its inservice education prog r am after completing a self- 
study and after a visit by an evaluation committee. Such approval allows 
teachers to renew their certificates without additional college work. 

As yet, no regulations allow or encourage agencies other than school 
districts and accredited colleges to conduct teacher education progiims. Also, 
teacher education programs conducted by local school districts are restricted 



to the in service level. However, joint programs are encouraged although 
legal provisions have not been enacted to make agencies jointly responsible 
for the quality of their graduates. 

line o ur: i g eineiit j md_ Ass i stance 

The purpose of these legal enactments was primarily to make performance- 
based teacher education and teacher certification possible. Thus far, the 
State of llorida has not attempted to use statutes and regulations as the wedge 
for change. Progressive thinking of teacher education leaders throughout the 
state lias been a force for change. The Teacher Education Advisory Council has 
served as the forum for discussing ideas. Movement towaru performance -based 
teacher certification has been encouraged by three types of activities: (a) 

the development of broad teacher education guidelines which can be used in 
designing proservice and inscrvicc teacher education programs for state ap- 
proval' and which provide alternatives to the course-by -course teacher certi- 
fication regulations; (b) a plan coordinated by the state department of 
education for designing and disseminating individualized teacher education 
modules which employ a per forma nee- leased approach to training personnel in 
specific skills or knowledge identified by professional educators and which 
can be adaptcJ into ongoing preservice and inservice teacher education pro- 
grams; (c) the management of available funds to support the above two 
activities. 

The development of these guidelines is supervised by the State Teacher 
hducation Advisory Council. They will be used by persons designing teacher 
education programs and also by persons evaluating those programs. The follow- 
ing criteria have been adopted for use by the task forces which arc developing 
gu idol i ncs : 

1. They must cite the typos of child behavior to be fostered by school per- 
sonnel . 

2 . They must describe tile competencies needeu by tef.ehcrs in order to provide 
the desired servi s. 

-S . They must describe experiences needed to develop dcsireu teacher competen- 
cies . 

4. They must present criteria for selecting candidates for the teacher educa- 
tion prog* an. 

5. They must include a fol l»>u -up plan to determine the effect! veness of the 
program . 

<>. They must be applicable to both preservice and inservi.ee education programs. 

The job of developing the needed procedures and mil* crials - -the tech- 
nologv--is gargantuan. lire experience of the U.S. Office of Education and 
of tlie institutions which dove loped the tune elementary models provides ample 
evidence of this fact. The State of Florida has decided that performance- 
based teacher certification cannot he implemented satisfactorily until the 
needed tejichcr training technology is available. Florida has set out to do 
this piece by piece, using whatever resources might be available. An example 
are the projects carried out with support of Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act and others to produce individualized teacher training modules. The^e 
modules include the following elements: 

J. A set of objectives which describes fully wha‘ the trainee sill be able 
s 
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to do successfully completing the module; 

Materials, including practice activities with trainee feedback, for 
accomplishing each of the module objectives; and 
3. Evaluation activities to determine when the trainee has accomplished 
the module objectives. 

Many of the modules have been tested in preservice and inservice teacher 
training settings. One dissemination project was designed to train resource 
persons from throughout the state to supervise the use of 53 such modules. 

The Adm i nistration of Teacher Cer t if ica t. ion 

The administration of the Florida approach to teacher certification 
will involve reviewing transcripts (or other official records) to verify that 
the teaching candidates have mastered the needed skills and knowledge for 
teaching. Administratively, this is no different from the present procedure 
in which certification analysts (a) either review transcripts to sec that 
candidates have completed approved programs or (b) c endue t analyses to see 
that they have completed the proper courses. Thus, from the standpoint of 
the ccrtific. ’ administrator, this type of certification will require 
little change a fact, the anticipated Florida system will simplify the 
operation. Khcii a performance-based approach is used exclusively., all 
certification applications must verify completion of an approved program. 

Thus, course -by-course analyses will not be needed. 

For candidates the certification process will be more difficult for 
some and iess difficult for others. The candidate will submit to t he teacher 
certification office an official statement (e.g., transcript) indicating that 
he has completed for has been "checked out" in) an approved pregram. He will 
be unable to submit several transcripts showing that he has completed courses 
at different institutions. Instead, he mu^.t go to an irstitution, school 
district, or other agency and complete the performance evaluations for all 
of the required competencies. Upon mastering all the necessary skills and 
knowledge, he will receive a recommendation for certification. If he is 
deficient in some part of the program, he will complete those portions. Like- 
wise, native candidates in a preservice program will follow the same procedure 
It will not be necessary to complete the training associated with that portion 
of the program in which they have demonstrated mastery. 

The key to the effective administration of a state-wide performance- 
based teacher certification system is an effective system for program approval 
This system places greater responsibility on the teacher training agencies. 
Thus, the program-approval operation must have built-in accountability pro- 
cedures for the agencies. There must be a way to verify the performance 
quality of tho graduates. Khile initial approval may be on the basis of pro- 
fessional judgment regarding the program content and procedures, continued 
approval must be based on the proven teacher performance. 
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Participation in Decision Making 



INTRODUCTION 

More decisions o r consequences are made today within the group context 
than in any other setting. Difficult and sometime unpopular decisions, such 
as recent defense and military operations, arc customarily made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Important domestic decisions frequently arc hammered out by 
the President and his Cabinet. Similarly, educational decisions at nearly 
every level are made in groups such as the commissioner and his cabinet, the 
superintendent and his board , and the principal and his curriculum committee. 

The group is a natural part of' the average individual's daily life. 

While individuals may have different personal feelings about the "ap- 
propriateness" of the group as a deci si on -making body , the fact remains that 
groups arc part and parcel of the decision-making process in uur culture. 

THE CONTEXT OP DECISION MV K INC. 

Decisions do not occur in isolation. The act of deciding between two 
or more alternatives is usually (and particularly in organization) a culmina- 
tion of | vocesscs which have led to the generation of such alternatives. Such 
processes are usually referred to as problem solving. Group problem solving 
includes such procedures as sensing difficulties; diagnosing problems; in- 
venting possible solutions; deciding among possible alternatives; and introduc- 
ing, evaluating, and modifying current practices. 

RESEARCH AND THEORY IN GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING 

Participation in group decision making "under conditions of uncertain] ty" 
can lead to effective decision making.* This conviction grows out of an exam- 
ination of relevant research literature such as Kelley and Thibaut (1909) have 
reviewed on group problem solving. The)- begin their review of summarizing 
studies with what happens to individual probl cm-so lving behavior when it is 
done in the presence of others; 

1. Subjects report that an urge toward greater speed is ptoduced by the activity 
of others, and they report greater emotional excitement (and distraction) 
than when alone. 



*Lu’e and Raiffa describe the various conditions unuev which decisions 
arc typically made. Decision under certainty is that in which not only the 
alternatives in the choice to be made are known, but also each alternative 
is known invariably to lead to a specific outcome. Decision under risk is 
that in which the alternatives arc known and in which each alternative leads 
to one of a set of possible specific outcomes, each outcome occurring with 
a known probability. Decision under uncertainty is that in which probabilities 
of specific outcomes arc unknown, or perhaps not even meaningful . this paper 
assumes that much of educational decision making is decision under uncertainty 
and that under conditions of uncertainty groups can make more adequate deci- 
sions than individuals, R, I), Luce, and M, Raiffa, Games and r> -visions (New 
York: Kilcy, 1 9.W) , p.13. 
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2. Subjects aie aroused to activity oven after having (in social isolation) 
readied a point of satiation with it (Burton, 1911, on children’s play 
activity; lajonc's, IpoS, siiimna r i es of studies on animal eating behavior). 

5. The largest performance gains occur for individuals who give evidence of 
having least interest in the task itself (those with the lowest solo per- 
formance on tasks where performance seems to be a function primarily of 
how hard the person tries). 

4. I nt ra individual (t ime-tn-t inic) variability is higher under social conditions 
(Alice and Masure, ly.SG; Ailport, 1924; Mukei'ji, 1940). This would be ex- 
pected if it is assumed that the heightened motivation carries the person 
to a performance level where the counterforces (from fatigue, skill limi- 
tations, effort , etc,) are very high. The high level of tension resulting 
from the conflict hot ween the two sets of pressures would create high 
susceptabi li t y to severe though momentary disruptions and would be mani- 
fest-'d in large variations in performance. - 

Such evidence is interpreted to mean that social conditions increase 
motivation for high task pcrformanco--the results being positive or negative 
depending on factors such as the person’s level of skill and initial moti- 
vations. T h i s argues for self-conscious work on improving problem solving in 
groups . 

There are dissenting findings. Ailport concluded from his and other 
studies that "... it is the overt i espouses, such as writing, which receive 
facilitation through the stimulus of co-workers. The intellectual or implicit 
responses of thought are hampered rather than facilitated. 10 The problem is 
that intellectual processes of which Allport speaks are not directly observable, 
further, if Ailport 1 ;? subjects have been trained to have similar problem- 
solving techniques such as searching, selecting, grouping, and so forth, they 
might have improved each other’s problem solving. 

Certain characteristics seem to account for effectiveness in group 
problem solving. These are reviewed here as potential strategic areas for 
improvement . 

The hay t he Croup llaiidjes Informal ion 

Croups niy facilitate problem solving by improving the clarity and/or 
objectivity with which information is perceived, lleider defined attribution 
theory as that process of "inferring or perceiving the d i spos : \ iona 1 prop- 
erties of entities in the env i ron:.;cnt - -t lie stable features of distal object. ” ^ 



-II. II. Kelley and J. K. Unbuilt, "Croup Problem Solving," Tin, Handbook 
of Social r.sychoIt*w , IV, edited by u. I.indzcy and k. Aronson (Reading, 
Massachusetts : Add i son-Uesl ey Publishing, 1969) , p.4. 

5 P. N. Allport, Social Psych' loju (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1921), 

p.271. 

^ f . Ikider. The Psychology tf Tntoi f^rsonal Eolations (New York: Wilev, 

193S), p.79. 



One process employed in making judgments is consensus: (a) Attributes of 

external origin arc experienced the same way by all observed, (b) There is 
consistency among perse-*^. This is not to imply validity of attributions 
because they have consensus; it merely results in the individual's feeling 
that his judgments arc right. Since problem solving usually depends upon 
some form of information reception, the degree to which the information is 
perceived conscnsually will, as other studies have shown, decrease the time 
for decision making and will probably increase the validity of decisions 
made . 



Each person brings each task differing amounts of information. Thus, 

& curriculum development group may have persons from different academic dis- 
ciplines, master teachers, and administrators. Adequate information exchange 
requires high degrees of interpersonal trust and acceptance of information 
iDeutsch, 1949a, 1949b; Zander and Wolfe, 1964). 

It has also been found that groups solve problems best when they plan 
their communication, for instance, Shure ar.d others (1962) studied five-man 
working groups in which some of the groups were afforded separate planning 
periods and others were not. The groups given separate planning periods were 
far more successful in evolving an efficient organization for information 
transmission and were significantly faster in solving the problem by the last 
trial than were the other groups. 

While it is clear that any probl em- solving activity, whether individual 
or group, involves information seeking, hinzetta and Roby (1957) have inves- 
tigated the relative efficiency of information seeking versus the volunteering 
of information by others (a distinctively group behavior). Three-man groups 
have worked interdependent ly at a group task requiring successive adjustments 
to changing information. In half of the groups ("volunteering 1 * condition), 
the subjects were instructed to report any informational changes over an inter- 
com system to certain cf their fellow subjects. Though these two conditions 
did not differ in the numbers of errors committed, the "volunteering" condi- 
tion was more efficient in the sense that fewer messages were required and 
less tine was spent in talking. 

It is worth noting, however, that as the size of the group increases, 
the proportion of members volunteering information decreases (Gibb, 1951). 

Ihis decrease in the proportion of volunteers occurs particularly as the size 
of the group increases from two to about seven. 



The Readiness of the Group Members To Keep the Greup Intact 

'The members of r. highly cohesive group, in contrast to one with a lov^ 
level of cohesivcncss , arc more concerned with their membership and arc there- 
fore strongly motivated to contribute to the group's welfare, to advance its 
objectives, and to participate in its activities."^ The degree of cohesiveness 
depends primarily on how attractive the group members find tnc task and o..~ 
another . 



SXcllcy and Thibaut, op. ci t . , p. 84, 
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According to Cartwright and Zander, "Those who arc highly attracted to 
the group more often take on responsibilities for the organization (Larson, 
1953), participate more readily in meetings (Gack, 1951), persist longer in 
working toward difficult goals (llorwitz, 1953), attend meetings more faith- 
fully, and remain members longer (Sagi and others, 1955; Li bo, 1953) 

When the outcomes available through the group arc higher than the comparison 
level for alternatives, chcn an individual must work through the group to 
achieve this end. Although our major emphasis is on the consequences of 
colics ivcncss , responsible activity may also be a cause of cohesiveness. It 
is tempting to speculate that group interaction initially undertaken because 
there was no satisfactory alternative is the first step in the causal process 
which eventually produces the several consequences cf cohesiveness documented 
below. According to the logic of Homans' The Hunan Group (1950), an increase 
in group activity will be followed by an increase in both interpersonal at- 
traction and interaction. 

French (1956) compared problem solving in a series of tasks designed 
to produce frustration and failure. Highly organized Harvard athletic groups 
showed intense frustration, which they expresses in inter-member aggression 
and a general di sorgan i zat Ion of group activity, but they resisted disruption. 
On tiic other hand, many of the unacquainted undergraduate groups were unable 
to remain intact under the frustration. In some instances opposing factions 
formed, and in others, members abandoned the group permanently to work on 
irrelevant tasks. 

Perhaps t lie most widely reported characteristic of cohesive groups is 
the greater tendency of individual group members to influence and be influenced 
Using the standard instructions designed to increase the congeniality of group 
members, several investigators found evidence of greater influence (Back, 1951; 
Berkowitz, 1964; i’estingor ct al . , 1952). Other investigators have reported 
a greater rejection of the deviant in highly cohesive groups (Emerson, 1954; 
Schachtcr, 1951). Festinger (1950) reports correlational data to support the 
greater rejection of deviants in highly cohesive groups. Gerard (1954) reports 
that subjects show greater resistance to changing an opinion if it is anchored 
in a highly cohesive group. 

The Cliai act crist ics of the Problem To Be Solved 



I Inc Mian (1966) in an excellent experimental study and review of the 
literature concludes that group tasks make a difference. For example, his 
research showed that the average level of judged "product creativity" was 
different for each of three different task types. (The persons were the same.) 
Further, it appeared that the meaning of the concept creativity differed across 
the three types, in that substantially different patterns of general product 
dimensions were associated with "creativity" for different types of tasks. 

The nature of the task affects leadership. Fiedler (1959) in his early 
studies obtained consistently high correlations between the scores of leaders 
on a particular measure and the effectiveness of various kinds of work teams. 
However, when the relationship was tested in other settings (c.g., in the 



^Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, Group Dynamics Research and Theory 
(Evanston, 111,: Row Peterson Co . , 19G0j, p.89, 
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laboratory using production type tasks) the results were not replicated. Thus, 
leadership style interacts with the nature of the task such that leadership 
which requires work in highly ambiguous tasks may not be the same type of 
leadership required for routine production tusks. 

Summary 



The weight of the evidence reviewed above shows that under condition 
of uncertainty group problem solving is essentially superior to that done by 
individuals. Therefore, the practical issue at hand is not whether groups 
should be involved in decision making, but rather, how can the resources in 
a group be utilized to insure the best decisions of which it is capabli . 

This is, of course, rhetorical. Implied in the review is the need for strat- 
egies of improving group problem solving which address themselves to each of 
the above three areas, namely: (a) the way the group handles information, 

(b) the readiness of the group members to keep the group intact, and (c) 
the characteristics of the problem to be solved. 

While many such strategics exist for all three areas, and are currently 
practiced in many organizational development programs across the country, the 
particular focus of participation in decision making here relates to the 
handling of information as observed in group interaction. 

GROUP PERFORMANCE AS A FUNGI ION OF PATTERNS OF INTERACTION 

In view of the finding that decision-making groups in which interaction 
occurs produce better decisions, information relative to the effects of various 
techniques of interaction may prove helpful in further understanding the con- 
sequences of group activity for dec ision-mak ing performance. A body of research 
data exists which indicates that the kind of decision-making procedure which 
a group employs {as a reflection of die patterns of interaction among members) 
exerts significant influence on the quality of the final decision product. 

A Comparison of Three Decision-Making Tech n iques 

Research of this type has usually compared three decision-making tech- 
niques: (a) decisions by individuals and/or a minority faction of the group, 

(b) decisions based on the support of a majority of the group members, (c) 
decisions based on equal support am* agreement of the total group membership. 
These procedures may be termed respectively t lie Minority Control Technique, 
the Majority Vote Technique, and the Consensus Technique. 

While it is difficult to obtain any of these techniques in their pure 
form, even under controlled research conditions, the data indicate that each 
has a different cause and effect relationship to group performance. Decisions 
based on use of the Minority Control Technique more often than not are the 
least effective in producing adequate decisions. In effect, the gun is loaded 
against a single individual or small minority making us good a decision as one 
based on the participation of a greater percentage of the group membership. 

When the number of persons contributing to the decision is decreased, the final 
decision is more dependent on individual competence than on interaction effects. 
Thus, chance works against the Minority Control technique and is reflected in 
the overall)’ inferiority of decisions obtained in research with this procedure. 
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Since at least a medium amount of interaction involving a majority (if 
not all) of the group members is necessary under the Majority Vote Technique 
of decision making, a great deal of the various effects accruing from inter- 
action may be reflected in the final group decision. A portion of t lie benefits 
inherent in well -executed interaction, however, are missing under the Majority 
Vote Technique. To the extent that some members --the cut-voted minority- -arc 
unable to influence the final decision product, all interaction effects are 
not harnessed and brought to the service of the decision. 

The third technique, Consensus, represents a pattern of interaction in 
which all group members share equally in the final decision. No decision 
becomes final unless it meets with the approval of each and every member. 

For this reason, Consensus is difficult to obtain and requires a fairly 
sophisticated understanding of the dynamics of conflict, interpersonal sensi- 
tivity, and the distribution and use of internal group power. Research data 
indicate, however, that the Consensus Technique results in decisions of super- 
ior quality when compared with either Minority Control or Majority Vote 
produced decisions. 



Consensus, paradoxically, is the least frequently used form of decision- 
making procedure. As a rule, rather mechanical techniques such as Majority 
Vote arc employed for the purpose of either reducing or avoiding altogether 
the conflict which results from differences of opinion. In instances where 
fairly dramatic power differences exist among members, t he Minority Control 
Technique may be employed to short -c ircuit conflict, overcome group inertia, 
and save time. While Consensus docs result in a more adequate decision, it 
is not primarily designed to accomplish any of these other ends often desired 
by group members. For this reason it is frequently discounted as a feasible 
approach to decision making. 



Summary 

The adequacy of group-produced decisions reflects the contributions of 
both statistical and interaction effects. Employing a group as a decision- 
making body provides some degree of insurancc--bccausc of the operation of 
chance probabi 1 i t ies- -t hat a more adequate decision will be reached than if 
a single individual worked toward a solution alone. Similarly, interaction 
affords an increase in adequacy above the attributable to averaging effects, 
and the type of interaction employed determines the extent to which the group 
decision will benefit from the possible interaction effects. 



In view of research findings concerning the effects accruing from group 
activity on decision adequacy, some generalizations may be made. The follow- 
ing graph represents the relationship between the methods of utilization of 
resources in a group and the probable adequacy of the decisions produced. 
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PROBABLE 

DECISION 

ADEQUACY 




Individual Control Vote 



CONCLUSION 

Hopefully, enough evidence lias been presented on the effectiveness of 
group decisions, further, the research reviewed in this prper argues quite 
directly that if adequate steps arc taken to insure information processing, 
cohesiveness, and careful definition of the task, effective problem solving 
will result. Finally, it has been argued that when consensus decision making 
is employed by groups who have skills in utilizing the dynamics of conflict, 
interpersonal sensitivity, and internal group power, more adequate decisions 
will result. 
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Accountability: An Overview of Current Approaches 



Till: GROWING DEMAND FOR ASSURANCE 

Interest in some form of fiscal accountability foi what the American 
public puts into the education of its young people has been with us for a 
±ong time. In recent months, however, it has become increasingly evident 
that some form of account abi 1 ity for what conics out of the schools is required 
as well. Cabinet officers, federal and state educational leaders, local 
school officials, parents, and taxpayers express a growing interest in assur- 
ance that each dollar spent fer public agencies be used most wisely in bring- 
ing about the specific learnings in children that we profess as our goals. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that legislatures and governmental agencies 
have begun to investigate pert ornancc accountability for some components of 
their programs. 

A number of factors other than economic has deepened the concern about 
education today. Dropouts, student militancy, and drugs have been attributed 
to weaknesses of our schools. Moreover, the very large sums of money that 
have been provided by federal funding and the contributions of the phi lant ropic 
foundations have not been successful in solving the old ar.d new problems of our 
schools. lhis lack of any large-scale payoff for millions of dollars already 
put into innovation and change frustrates both the dreamer and the pragmatist. 
While a number of programs have been identified as succssful in hclpirg 
children overcome certain educational deficiences, these programs have had 
little effect in changing the overall system which permitted the development 
of these educational deficiences in the first place. 

Jndcrlying most of the concerns about education today there appears to 
be one common desire: The .American public wants assurance that the resources 

which they devote to education will have the effect that education has so long 
promised. What the dedicated educator wants is assurance that he will have 
the opportunity and resources to have a positive effect on children. The 
concerned student wants assurance that he will be recognized and dealt with 
as an individual human being. 

Many critics inside and outside of education find it increasingly 
difficult to understand why it is so hard to provide this assurance that edu- 
cational actions will have commonly desired consequences . The management of 
resources to accomplish planned ends has been a well-known American skill. 

All seem to agree on the basic need to have desired positive effects on the 
output of schools--the learners. Critics thus feel all that should be required 
is a plan for it to happen, operation of the school so it doe? happen, and 
ability to measure to see if it did happen. 

This form of educational management appears to be a relatively simple 
process and well within the management capabilities and resources of /American 
society, except for one basic factor. Surprisingly, there are few people in 
adult secicty today who have a conception of education that realistically 
includes the attainment of learning as a primary objective to which resources 
cai be directly committed. Instead, a lifetime of personal experiences with 
schools Ins helped form a mental picture of the school as a place where teach- 
ing is the primary function. It is true that learning is the heped-for con- 
sequence of the teaching, but because for so long teaching was all that could 



bo assured, the* facilitation of the means lias become accepted as the end in 
itself. This is the aim of most educational planning and operation. Spaces 
are designed to facilitate teaching. Equipment and materials are developed 
to aiu teaching. Time is scheduled to make best use of teaching time. This 
perception of the schools, coupled with what appears to be a cause and effect 
relationship between teaching and learning, lias contributed to the prevalent 
assumption that improvement s in what the school does --teaching- -wi 1 1 result 
in eventual improvements in what t lie student does-- 1 earning, 

As Jong as education was "working, 11 it was really unnecessary to ques- 
tion the idea of education as teaching. Contributing to the weakening of 
tiiis logic today, however, is the related assumption, possibly once valid, 
that most of the opportunities for a child to learn will occur in close 
proximity to where teaching takes place--the school . In an electronically 
linked world in which a child perceives far-distant events and people within 
his i mint'd i ate frame of experience this is no longer true. If only from the 
point of view of time, the opportunities for learning presented in school 
situations are being overshadowed by the increasingly available real-world 
experiences accessible outside of the classroom. 

It is, therefore, no longer completely possible to assume a positive 
correlation between what a child learns and what happens in a school --an 
organized institution for teaching. Interestingly, tbe process of learning 
is still related to the process of teaching. T^wever, experiences which 
teach arc now accessible to a child in many places, at many times. 

The vole for the schoc’s, rather than being diminished, takes on new 
and vital importance. It V comes more necessary to assure that individuals 
have the skills and processes which will permit them to cope with, and profit 
from, the other teaching experiences in the world around them. Tor example, 
it is very difficult to arrive at a satisfactory answer to the conventionally 
stated question, "What should schools teach about scx? M Rc-conce* ci ng the 
problem, "What should a student learn about sex?" forces a recognition of 
the ether sources of information on the subject to which a student is con- 
tinually exposed in the media and the real world. The concern then becomes 
one of providing the underst and i ngs and processes to handle these multiple 
sources of information in a mature way. When the operation of ail institution 
can be perceived and organized around the central objective of learning, the 
i elat i oush i ps between the various teaching factors which interactively affect 
♦lie student can he better understood and dealt with. It becomes possible to 
directly commit human and material resources to the accomplishment of bene- 
ficial consequences in learners. 

Many proponents of educational accountability in effect are saying that 
it is possible assure that (a) tbe resources we put into education will 
fivnraldy affect the people coming out, and (b) learning rather than teaching 
can be t lie direct objective and output of m education institution. This re- 
quires that society plans for it to happen, supports and operates the institution 
so it does happen, and continually assesses whether it is happening. Ibis permits 
necessary mod i f i ca t ions in the process. Most of the procedures for educational 
accountability relate to one or n combination of these three purposes , 

I he following overview is not inclusive, 
only of the i.iture of the technique, 
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PUNNING FOR LEARNING 



The value of sy sterna t i c planning which takes into account the total 
resources, needs, and tasks o? an organization has been demonstrated in 
military, scientific, and industrial organizations. Some ° the techniques 
have been applied in limited educational situation* such - search and pro- 
ject management. Among the planning procedures applies' education arc 

Planning, Programming and Budgetary Systems (PPBS) ; cc • a ve planning 
systems; and Program Evaluation and Review Technique . 1 ’ . fficultie.s expe- 
rienced in implementing these systems r n a- bear out be* io* .ok*s observation 

that management techniques cannot be successfully applies j institutions that 
arc administered rather than managed. The lack of the sine qua non of a 
managed enterprise, that is definable output, has hampered those systems- 
orionted persons who have tried to work within the school context. Moreover, 
complex planning systems arc by their nature future-oriented activities. Under 
the now-oriented pressures of educational operations there is a danger of 
their misapplication. Tor example, planning, programming, and budgeting 
systems which are implemented first at the budget level rather than the plan- 
ning level can very easily make more efficient many current school activities 
which should not be budgeted at all. 

OPERATING. TO SUPPORT LEARNING 



Tnis section on techniques for operating education in a manner which 
will effectively assure desired student consequences is presented in two parts: 
(a) program management, and (b) institutional management. Much is similar in 
the two a i car-. The latter may subsume Die former. Nevertheless, it is helpful 
to differentiate between the two in order to deal with those qualities which 
are more than the sun of institutional projects. 



Progr ; i m Man agement Techni < \i [cs^ 

Program management techniques maybe divided into two areas - -cent ract ing 
for performance and management support groups. 

Contracting for Performance 1 . Techni (pies to contract for output per- 
formance arc being applied to a wide-range of educational activities. At the 
student level several individualized instruction systems employ contracts 
committing the student to specific levels of accomplishment. 

At the specific project level much notice is currently being given the 
concept of performance contracting. A dropout prevention program has been 
operated in Texarkana, Arkansas. The Office of Economic Opportunity has re- 
cently launched a nationwide experiment with different applications of the 
technique. The U.S. Office of Education lias provided this definition: 



Performance Contracting, whereby a school contracts with private firms, 
chosen compct ivcly , to remove educational deficiences on a guaranteed 
performance basis or suffer penalties. Without being told what program 
is to be used, the contractor is encouraged to innovate in a responsible 
manner. Upon successful demonstration, the contractor’s program is 
adopted by the school cm a turnkey basis, i.e., a process wherein local 
teachers and administrators are trained to take over the program 



1 



^U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
"Educational Engineering: Managing Environmental and Institutional Change 

To Increase Educational Productivity." (Washington, H.C. , January ECU) . 
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On a slightly larger scale a form of performance contracting has been 
involved in the operation of Job Corps centers. There, a broader range of 
learning opportunities is available. 

In another application, the Office of Economic Opportunity has recently 
announced plans to experiment with a ,f vouchcr ,r system. This will permit 
parents to "buy 1 ' educational services which they feel will provide tli c great - 
cst payoff for their children. 

Management Support Groups . Since performance contracting is still a 
rather new concept in education, institutions have begun to turn to inter- 
mediate groups to provide specific initiating services, act as educational 
brokers linking the classroom to industrial and rescarcli outlets, and in 
some eases, serve as political buffers. These groups provide specific 
functions such as (a) program planning and development assistance, (b) project 
management assistance, (c) linkage to other agencies and information. 

I nstitutiona l Management Teclui iques 

The techniques for facilitating learning serve three functions: (a) re- 

orienting an institution's purposes, (b) dealing with the institution as a 
social system of human relationships, (c) facilitating comprchcns ive local 
management decision making. 

Re-orientation of Purpose . It is difficult to hold a business account- 
able if it does not keep books on its transactions. Similarly, certain pro- 
cedures help an educational institution to "set up books" because they 
establish ways to relate to common criteria and purposes. 

Several states are approaching this task of changing the orientation of 
educational institutions from input - -teaching- -to output - -1 earni ng - -through 
changes in the "rewards" provided for accomplishment. Past process included 
accreditation, graduation, and certification. 

Both the Florida and Colorado state departments of education arc looking 
toward performance standards for school accreditation. 

The Florida agency worked out a plan for moving forward in a 1970-71 
pilot study the accreditation classification of schools. According to Floyd 
T. Christian, Florida's Commissioner of Education: 

The new proposed accreditation process is based on the assumption that 
evaluation should provide information necessary for making decisions 
relative to the next steps involved in improving the learning process 
of students. The task of the staff of each school is viewed to be that 
of focusing the total educational program on improving the school's 
product --the student. In order to accomplish this, it is necessary that 
all phases of human potent ia l --and the difficulties to be overcome in 
developing this potent ia 1 - -bo described and measured, and that teacher 
decisions be based on this information. 

For the evaluation process to be most effective, there should be 
an involvement of all human resources associated with the school -- 
teachers, aides, supervisory and administrative staff, service per • 
sonnel , auxiliary personnel, citizens of the community, and the 
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students. The proposed standards have been developed to stimulate 
total involvement utilization of a systems approach to school eval- 
uation. The multi-level and multi-type standards will be to require 
involvement and progress or. the part of all schools, regardless of 
their previous achievement . ^ 

The Colorado Department of education is conducting on a pilot basis a 
new concept in school acc reditat ion--accreditat ion by contract. When a school 
decides that it wants to try the new plan, it develops its own goals and 
implementation programs which reflect the needs and resources of each local 
school. The goals and program are incorporated into a contract and, if approved 
by the state board if education, they become the basis for accrediting each 
school. Through contract accrediting the attainment of self-appointed goals 
will be emphasized, rather than the meeting of minimum standards. 

In California, the state department of education has taken the first 
step toward setting minimum proficiency standards for graduation. A recent 
news item noted : 

Beginning in the 1971-72 school year, high school students will have to 
demonstrate a minimum eighth-grade competency in reading and mathematics 
in order to graduate. From their beginning- -the first such minimum 
standard to be adopted by any s tat c- -Ca 1 iforn ia plans to introduce the 
minimum proficiency concept at earlier grade levels. . . . 

The current drive toward adoption of performance criteria in the 
California schools stems from a 1968 law which provided local districts 
with greater autonomy in curriculum deci sions - -and at the same time 
gave the State Board the authority to establish a "common curriculum" 
and "minimum guidelines and standards" to be observed within the 
diversified programs offered by each district. . . . 

Under the "model minimum academic standards" adopted by the Board 
last June, local school systems would be allowed to assess the achieve- 
ment levels of their students. Among other ways, the student may 
demonstrate his competence by one of the following: 

°Sa t i sfac tory completion during grades 9-12, of a one-semester course 
in the subject focusing upon diagnostic and remedial instruction; 

0 Passing di strict - scl ectcd examinations in reading or mathematics or 
both based on eighth grade state adopted textbooks. The local districts 
will be faced with the cost of additional testing and perhaps some 
expansion of remedial courses in order to comply with the new regulations. 
State Superintendent, Dr. Max Rafferty has called the minimum standa. 
an ’ interim" measure, more is yet to corned 



^Floyd T. Christian, "1969-70 Proposed Accreditation Standards for 
Florida Schools" (Tallahassee: Florida State Department of Education, 1969), 

p . i i i . 

^News item in Education Daily, December 10, 1969. 

^News item in Education Daily, December ~*2 , 1969. 
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Performance-based certification of teachers is also being actively 
explored in Florida and several other srates with the support of the U.S. 

Office of Education. 

The Institulion as a Social System . The First National City Bank study 
of the New York City System in November 1969 was unusual in two respects* 

(a) It was undertaken by the private sector, (b) It questioned the dogma that 
answers to education's problems always depended on large sums of money poured 
into the classrooms. Significant improvement in reading skills was attributed 
to morale factors: a principal's confidence in his staff; his respect for 

teaching aides; his sympathy for innovations; and his success in developing 
ties between parents, community, and the school. The study suggested that the 
critical factor in organizational effectiveness is management style and be- 
havior in relation to human resources. This concept, now widely recognized, 
is only Slowly being implemented in business and industry. Yet today there 
appears to be 

A new awareness among systems analysts that the most technical ly-perfcct 
work system is no better than the willingness (and not just the ability) 
of people to make it go. "Implemcntat ion" cannot be accomplished by 
pushing buttons from behind a desk. Nor is "retraining 11 in new motor 
or intellectual skills enough. Both implementation and retraining re- 
quire new interpersonal and group skills--how to surface and use conflict 
creatively, how to define and systematically solve prcblems, how to seek 
innovative "third" solutions, how to involve people in the design of 
their own work process so they will be highly motivated to succeed,' 1 

A new discipline has been generated concerned with organizational devel- 
opment (0,D.). Among those concerned with applying O.D. principles to edu- 
cational management have been the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research; the Cooperative Project for Kducational Development (COPI-D) of the 
National Training liberator ies ; and the Center for the Advanced Study of lidu- 
cational Administration, University of Oregon. 

Comp rehens ive Local Management Decision -Making Systems , In recent months 
two comprehensive systems for local institutional management have been reported 
on. One is the educational Audit System designed by E . F . Shelley and Company, 
Inc., for the State of New Jersey. The other is the Project Yardstick Growth 
Gauge and Planning Model developed for the Martha Moldon Jennings Foundation 
in Ohio. Both proceed from the same premise --that a system which is to 
accomplish certain ends must start with the end. That is, educational manage- 
ment starts with meeting the needs of individual pupils. 

The Fducat ional Audit System was described as follows in a report to the 
Now Jersey Commissioner of Fducat ion dated February 11 , 1970: 

The design for the Fducat ional Audit System is distinctive in scope 
and goals. 

It provides a sound multipurpose information source for local as well 
as state or federal agencies, recognizing at once the interdependence 



s Marvin k. Keisboro', "Wli.it, Not Again! Manage People Rettcr?" Think, 
January/Februaiy 1970. 





of the agencies and tlu? different requirements of their operating respon- 
s i b i 1 i t i o s . 



It establishes a technique for information gathering and decision 
making that enlists the appropriate participation of all the groups 
involved in the educational process from the? student , staff, and com- 
munity to the highest administrative authority. 

It creates a competency to use the collected data economically and 
effectively at each level of responsibility. The proposed educational 
audit system therein’ becomes a rest, i Stic operational decision-making 
tool .... 

An>' in format ion system serving higher administrative organizations 
(state, federal, etc.) must serve dual objectives of assisting local 
agencies in the delivery of services, while producing the programme ic 
and statistical information required by the broader agency to monituj*, 
analyze, and evaluate programs. To neglect the nature of the infor- 
mational needs of the local level can result in a negative view of 
data collection at best as a neccs ary evil, and at worst, as an 
unnecessary, burdensome la-, k which directly interferes with program 
operation and effectiveness. 

Furthermore, it nee ssary to recognize that there arc actually 
O.o different but related hierarchies of decision involved: (a) those 

decisions that affect the Inputs to the system and which decrease ip 
magnitude as they get closer to the point of delivery [See Figure I]; 
and (b) those that are most influential on making the services responsive 
to individual needs and which, inversely, are most significant at the 
point closest to the output, i.e., the individual 1 .-artier (See Figure M], 



FIGURE I . SCOFF OF RESPONSIBILITY IN DECISION MATING 




FIGURE !(. NEED FOR RESPONSIVENESS IN DECISION MAKING 




The first system needs hard , quant if iable data in order to function 
efficiently; the second, based upon the attitudes and relationships of 
the people in close contact to the learner, requires additional "softer 
information in the area of attitudes, relationships, values, and social 
processes . M 

Although decisions made at all levels are, in theory, mutually de- 
pendent, institutions have felt it increasingly necessary to rely on 
hard quantifiable data alone for higher level resource decisions. 

However, the requirement that decisions be at once appropriate and imple- 
mentable suggests that concern for those closest to the output must be 
able to provide an influence on the input decisions. 

At this point in time, attempting to derive "hard" data from a "soft” 
system may be an appropriate problem for educational research to attack. 
Nevertheless, the operational problem today is a slightly different one, 
that is, how to get "hard" data to support a "soft” system. If, at the 
present time, the critical instructional and supportive administrative 
decisions affecting learners are derived from a reasoned, but to a great 
extent intuitive, judgment process based on as much relevant data as 
possible, then it is necessary to develop a system which would support 
and enhance the systematic application of the judgment, knowledge, and 
expectations of those closest to the learner. As a recent publication 
of the AAS A [American Association of School Administrators] points out; 

In view of the absence to date of appropriate theoretical foundations 
for decision making and the heavy reliance on intuitive judgment, we 
arc faced with two alternatives. We can wait an indefinite time 
until appropriate theory is developed, or we can deal with the com- 
plicated problem of coordinating and monitoring the operation of 
the system by obtaining relatively sharp intuitive insights and 
judgments from staff and other experts concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the schools. The latter seems to be the most defensible 
alternative, despite its shortcomings. 

Such a supportive system requires, first , a recognition and common 
understanding of the basic nature of the local institution. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary to have .*11 levels of decision-makers able 
to assess the relationships of their decisions from a common frame of 
reference. Moreover, this frame of reference should make possible the 
identification of discrepancies between goals and actions for use as 
t lie starting point of an improvement program. 

In addition, the system should provide information that the local 
institution can use to adapt to children's individual needs and to pro- 
vide a base for observing their growth. At the present time, state and 
federal agencies see the i v needs being met through a norm-referenced 
form of evaluation, bocal institutional performance is measured there- 
fore, against some average of performance from other sirailiar insti- 
tutions. Relationships are made to national and/or state norms, from 
the view of the local institutions, tills knowledge that one is above 
or below an externally derived norm is only of limited value and can 
actually be vi wed as threatening. The need is for measurement against 
a criterion derived from the individual student as well as school 
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system capabilities, objectives and expectations. Such a discrepancy 
model can be used more appropriately as a catalyst to local improve- 
ment efforts. At the same time, it makes it possible for higher level 
agencies to utilize t lie same data for program evaluation in a norm- 
referenced rrodcl which avoids the pitfall of most no rm-rcfcrcnccd 
s y s t c m s - - a creeping conformity to a mcan--which may be too low. 

What the Educational Audit System Provides for the LOCAL Educational 
Institution , In broad terms the Audit System will make it possible for 
a local educational institution to assess current operations against 
student performance standards established or derived locally. Moreover, 
the picture of what is happening to students; and what teachers, students 
and community think is happening; and what teachers, students and community 
would want to happen provides a frame in which specific problems can 
be identified and perceived within larger contexts. This can serve as 
a base for a process of cooperative decision making which uncovers, 
focusses and utilizes more efficiently the skills and knowledge already 
in the system. The changes which could be the outgrowth of this im- 
volvcment process are almost limitless. Additional implications for 
the local system arc presented in the subsequent sections of this 
report concerning the "Output 11 and "Action" steps in application, What 
should be kept in mind, however, is that the basic question is what arc 
the implications for the individual student? By using individual student 
data as a base, the Educational Audit System makes it possible to both 
start and complete the decision-making process with that question. 

What the Educational Audit System Provides for the ST A TE Educational 
Agencies. State educational agencies traditionally perform a number of 
func t ions . 

1. They administer some portion of the state's educational resources. 

2. They frequently arc a recommending source for state education 
legi s 1 at ion . 

3. They act in an advisory capacity to school systems. 

4. Most arc charged with some supervisory and regulatory respon- 
sibilities. 

To perform ali of these functions requires sound data, rind many states 
have instituted data-based information systems to improve the quality 
and acecssiMity of information for decision making. Some forms of 
data frequently arc not readily available in these systems. This is 
particularly true in relation to individual student differentiated 
Jata and information which could he utilized by the state in fulfilling 
its advisory and supervisory efforts in helping school districts improve 
inst rue t ion . 

To complement such state information systems, data accumulated from 
the audits of a representative sampling of school districts in the state, 
or from all schools in the state, could be used to pinpoint individual 
district or statewide strengths and weaknesses. Appropriate help could 
then be provided more responsively by the state and it.; intermediate 
service agencies. Not to be overlooked is the opportunity for state 
education department personnel to visit high peifonnance districts to 
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identify wh.it it is that is making for their success and then to dis- 
seminate these go od practices among low performing districts. The 
principle suggested can be applied to reading, arithmetic, language 
arts, physical education, or any subject at any level, or any combin- 
ation thereof, (hiulnnce and special services needs likewise can be 
identified. The kinds of inservicc education needed in a district, 
an area, or a st.de can be pinpointed. Communications gaps and clues 
for remediation will he apparent. Most state education departments 
have staff on board to assist sc hool districts with these kinds of 
problems. Information from the audit can help sharpen the act vitics 
of these staff members. ^ 

The Yardstick Project began as a research project in Cleveland supported by 
the Jennings foundation of Ohio. The principal outcomes of the project have 
boon a "tTrowth Gauge" which measures the performance of students and schools 
and a '’Planning Model,” a computerized simulated school system. In a report 
di November lih*o, trie results of the Yardstick Project research development 
were noted: 



Student Performance. . . Of the many observations and conclusions we 
made in the performance area, a few stand out: 
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In the p is? , pupil records have been designed and used 
for individual counseling. little effort has been made 
.'he se Jutu fur n>e in evaluating the school. 

Miit. studio'- have tested a great number of students ■* 
but little .it tent ion lias been devoted to measuring 
same groups of children over a period of years, 
since student achicverunt is highly dependent on n't 
* i uJ see io -economic background, it is lifficult to 
effect of school programs on the achievement of m ■ :».< 
However, :rowtb in achievement, as measured In sta.;a._ 
i % « less dependent oil intelligence and background. 
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In these reports, we measure the ’’value added” In the 
by ^iialifxim the performance results in light of what p ; 
to their perl ormance unite apart from the contribution of 
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Putting it another way, because of the strong influence of back- 
ground one-time tests merely tells us about the community (or input) 
not about how the school has influenced or changed the child. 

Since growth in achievement is niuen loss dependent on background 
than the achievement level itself, presumably differences in growth 
arc the results of differences within the individual school or among 
schools in the district. 

Planning and Budgeting, Among the conditions which significantly 
affected the direction of Yardstick's work in school planning and 
budgeting and. the more effective use of resources wcic the following: 

1. Voters' reaction to increasingly high tax rates is making it dif- 
ficult for school managers to provide their Staffs with adequate 
re sou rces . 

2. Increased community interest in schools is focusing greater attention 
on how resources are and should be allocated. 

a. School managers would generally like to have more knowledge of how 

resources are and should be distributed among the school's activities* 

4. Because of limitations of t ime, staff , and information, superintendents 
are often unable to evaluate alternatives for the numerous decisions 
that must be made. 

5. Most of the school planning systems that have been designed deal with 
general policy do; is ions aimed at large urban schools, kittle effort 
fias been directed at the specific decisions so important in small - or 
medium-size suburban school systems. 

"Yardstick" provides superintendents and board members with a detailed 
planning tool, capable of presenting side by side at each decision point, 
current, piojected, and alternate resource expenditures (dollars, personnel, 
courses, rooms, teacher time, etc.). In addition, policies (both stated 
and implied) are indicated at each point. The resources expended are re- 
ported and accumulated from the classiaon or lowest le'cl through the 
district level. The planning tool facilitates rapid calculation of the 
effect of alternative policies or various environment.il conditions on 
the use of ami the need for resources. 

The Growth Gauge, The Growth Gauge of pupil performance is not 
intended to supply answers; it does however, focus on educational areas 
where answers are needed --and hence is the first step in arriving at 
answers. As one researcher remarked, it "equips the administrator and 
board member with a hunting license and a shat pshootev's rifle." It 
can i 1 urinate major deviations from the norm, show where greater effort 
is needed, and point out a successful method or process which might be 
effectively transferred to another part of the system, tt does not tell 
a school administrator what to do, but like a red light on a car's dash- 
board, it tells him where and when action is needed. Yardstick Project's 
Growth Gauge can be used to chart the level of achievement and growth 
by school, by classroom, by subject, or by socio-economic grouping... 

.. A cautionary word is needed here. Comparing the figures for the 
school system charted with the figures of another system will prove 



nothing. The fact, that one school system achieves a score above the non* 
and another school system is below ^veTage tells us only that. It uocs 
not tell os that one system is performing better than the other. The 
fairest way to gauge achievement level is to take into account the vary- 
ing intellectual and socio-economic backgrounds of the children in the 
school district. Given the children and the resources it must work with, 
the system with lower scores may doing a better job than the system with 
higher scores, •''gain, this is the 'Value added' 1 concept... 

The Planning Model. Before describing the Planning Model, it may be 
helpful to list the important differences between it and the Growth Gauge. 
Where the Gauge is concerned with the output or academic performance of 
the schools, the Model is concerned with the input and costs. The Growth 
Gauge measures the effect of present and past policies; the Model shows 
the cost of present policies and projects the cost of these or alternative 
policies into the future, finally, the Gauge raises the question about 
the causes of different rates of growth, while the Model answers questions 
about the costs and benefits of alternative policies... 

... It is almost trite to say that the major task of local boards and 
superintendents in today's tax -weary community- -and there is no other 
kind --is iomchow to allocate available resources to best meet educational 
needs. Tic challenge involves planning for anticipated needs in the fern 
of enrollment, professional personnel, fends, and facilities. The process 
becomes enormously complicated and time-consuming in an era of constantly 
changing conditions. The net result has been an increase in the number 
of variables to an extent that human energy and patience can hardly cope 
with then. 

But reguru less of the size of .he school system, no administrator, 
staff, or school board should be burning the "midnight oil" making 
pen-and-napev calculations of the seemingly infinite number of factors 
affecting cducat itnai planning. As a famous advertisement puts it, 
"Machines should work; people should think"--and Yardstick 1 ? Planning 
Model incorporates that point of View. 

To help school officials evaluate the alternatives involved in plan- 
ning, the Model is a simulated school system housed within a computer. 
Already the profiles of the four Cleveland suburban school systems are 
stored there; and these data have produced useful , practical, time- 
saving information. This is the approach of Operations Research which 
was described earlier in terms of Yardstick’s staff of experts. Per- 
haps it is best explained by John Pfeiffer in A’ew Look at L’daeation . 

Basic to the entire systems notion is the concept of a model, a 
simplified but control lablc version of a real -world situation which 
serves a function roughly comparable to that of a laboratory exper- 
iment in the physical and biological sciences. 

like its partner, the Growth Gauge, the Planning Model uses only 
data already available in a school’s files. II n. are three ways in 
which the model cm help school officials with their planning: 

1. !t shows how resoi 1 ces arc being used. 
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2. It projects future costs, space allocation, and number of personnel, 

3. It projects the effect of changing conditions and policies... 

What the Planning Model Can Do . The Model is designed in three parts. 
The first part projects enrollment by grade < ud school for as many years 
into the future as desired. It uses historical school and grade enroll- 
ment data as well as sophisticated mathematical projection techniques. 

The second part of the Model projects course enrollment, again based 
on historical data. In this part, courses can be added or dropped or 
changed from required to elective, and the effect of such changes on 
other courses also is projected. Enrollment is projected for each 
course, and from this, the numbers cf teachers for each subject area 
and facilities required arc generated. 

The third part of the Model computes data on (a) the results of 
school policies and (b) changing conditions, economic and others. For 
instance, a change in policy wou'J be to alter the maximum class size 
or to set a lower or higher limit on teaching loads. Economic conditions 
may be divided into two categories: (a) those which are partly controlled 

by the school or are controlled within a set of limits, such as teachers 1 
salaries, librarians' salaries, transportation costs, etc. and (b) those 
which the school cannot control, most notably inflation. Prom this part 
of the Model a report of expenditures, both present and projected, can 
be produced. ? 

MEASURING OUTPUT 

If output is to be the criterion for institutional performance, means are 
required to assure that there are objective and standard measures, Two current 
efforts arc of significance in this area: (a) the "Belmont Group" attempt to 

establish new data bases in education, (b) zhe initital implement at ion of 
Independent Educational Accomplishment Audits in 86 projects under the bi- 
lingual education anJ dropout prevention programs of Titles VII and VIII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

The plight of state departments and local school districts was summed up 
by E ’gar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers in Mirch 1969, when he reported to the Education Commission of the 
States on the work of the Joint Fcdcral/Statc Task Force on Evaluation: 

The cumulative effect in t he Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion has been a mass of overlapping data systems, comprised of 10,000 
or more variables and some 9S million response items. State education 
departments and many local school districts have been inundated by 
Federal forms, and enough of these have been sent to the Office of 
Education to choke its facilities and exceed the capacities of its 
manpower to utilize the data...S 



'"I he Yardstick Project" (Cleveland, Ohio: M.irtha HoKlon Jennings 

Foundation, November 1969), selected quotations. 

Sfdgur Fuller (icport to Education Commission of the States on the work 
of the Joint Fcderal/Statc Task Force on Evaluation, March 1969). 
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The U.S. Office of Education and the Council of Chief State School 
Off i cl r s worked together for two years to: 

J . Jointly develop and install a common survey instrument designed to meet 
the common needs of the U.S. Office of education and the state agencies 
in evaluating BliSI: programs; 

2. Jointly develop and install pilot training programs for evaluation p r- 
so]inel in state and local education agencies; and 

3. Jointly develop and implement a long-range program of general and evalu- 
ative information + 'or elementary and secondary education in tae United 
States . 

hoiking through what became known as the Belmont Croup, the T oint Task 
force has developed a new Consolidated Program Information Report which will 
replace the 13 separate statistical reports of the Bureau of f leinentary and 
Secondary fducatioii previously required for f leinentary and Secondary liduca- 
tion .^t Titles 1, 11, III, V-S03, VII, VIII; National Defease liducation 
Act III and Y-A; Civil Bights Act IV; and follow Through* The consolidated 
insl rument lias neon field tested in a national sample of «S0() school districts 
ir Jo spates which . olunteercd cr participate in a pilot program* A com- 
panion instrument, the Conprchensiv*: School i\tpil Questionnaire package, 
is still under development and will eventually replace separate "national 
surveys" required in KSfA 1, il, and 111 , us well as NDKA III, After field 
testing next \enr, it too will he available for use in a sample of districts 
i n cue It state* 

] nJcpeiuJciit I ducat ion, 1 1 Veump I i shuent Audits, like a fiscal audit, 
measure a project's actual performance against the objective it has set for 
itself. According to Kruger (I'JTP): 

bike tlic fiscal auditor, the Lducat ionn 1 Program Audit (fPA) needs to 
be independent of any involvement in the school's program except for 
his monthly or quarterly visits. If he became move deeply involved in 
the school’s regular evaluation system, his objectivity would he com- 
promised he might dilute the authority of regular program management 
pc ivonnc I . 

Mien an \.V.\ visits a dropout pi\ vnt ion or bilingual education pro- 
gram, ii? begins by determining whet* er the program is using an adequate 
evaluation design. Once this is ascertained, his emphasis shifts to 
verification of the findings, of the evaluation activities through 
observation, interviews, examination of completed evaluation i list nir::cnt s , 
review of material products, and other procedures tnat nay be appropriate. 

Tht oughont the auditing process the IDA searches fur discrepancies 
Ik tween proposed evaluation design and the evaluation the program 
actually should hive, between the wav the evaluation process is iutendeJ 
to work ami its performance, between reported program accomplishments 
and real results. Yet bis work is not sir, .ply to assess results, lie 
provides feedback which helps the program director adjust his operations 
to meet the demands of complex and changing si tnat ions--and thus, g».t 
the results fie needs.-* 

-*St.in 1 e/ V, . V m a r , ‘’Program And itov: 

<*'cne " ;criii l o * .■ i t ion , ‘Airch I'A 
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he Focus; Knowledge Teacning Behavior* or the Products? 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITERION ISSUE 

For several decaics the primary basis for teacher certification has been 
a given grade point average for a given number of courses in given areas of 
study, coupled with a recommendation from a recognized teacher education in- 
stitution that a particular student is "qualified to teach." Operationally 
such criteria for certification require that a student demonstrate that he 
knows enough in various courses that he can pass them with a grade of "C" 
or better; that he is able to apply that which he knows at some minimal level 
as a "student teacher"; and that he is physically, mentally, morally, ethically, 
and at t i tud inally acceptable as a member of the teaching profession. The 
judgment is by representatives from the faculty of the college at which he is 
matriculating and by the supervisor of this student teaching experience. 

Generally speaking the basic assumption underlying such an approach to 
certification is that knowledge of subject matter, teaching methods, children’s 
learning, and so forth- -as measure! by course grades--is a basic predictor 
of teaching capability. Su.n knowledge is coupled with a brief testing of the 
ability to apply what is known a student teaching situation and a subjec- 
tive judgment as to the acceptability of a particular student to the teaching 
profession. The reverse assumption is also applied: There is no need to 

systematically gather evidence as to the ability of a prospective teacher to 
behave in specified ways, or of his ability to carry out the functions for 
which he will be responsible within a school once he is certified. 

The point of view represented by a "performance -based" approach to 
teacher certification 1 denies such an assumption, and holds in its place the 
following : 

1. More systematic specifications of that winch is to be known, as well as 
more stringent criteria for knowing, must be introduced within teacher 
educat ion . 
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*Thc meaning of the term "performance -based certification" is not at all 
c lear*-ei t her in the literature or in the heads of teacher educators. In 
a strict definitional sense, performance -based certification means only that 
the criteria for certification be made explicit, and that prospective teachers 
be held accountable for meeting those criteria. Given such a definition pres- 
ent methods of certification are "performance-based" in that they make 
explicit the grade point average, the course of study, etc. that are required 
for certification, and hold students accountable for reaching then. Rightly 
or wrongly the term has taken on additional meaning, and now generally refers 
to or includes (a) more stringent criteria for knowing than course grades; 

(b) the performance of specified teaching or teaching related behaviors; and/ 
or (c) the demonstrated ability of a prospective teacher to bring about de- 
sired instructional outcomes, that is, desi red outcomes in pupils, or desired 
non instruct ional outcomes, for example, the ability to design and develop a 
curiicnlun or the ability to design and carry out a curriculum evaluation 
stuJy. Ihese three ''classes of criteria" for certification can be referred 
to respectively as knowledge criteria, skill criteria, and competence criteria. 
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2. Knowing and the ability to apply that which is known arc two different 
matters, and the certification of teachers should focus as much upon that 
which a prospective teacher is able to do as it does upon that which he 
knows . 

3. The criteria for assessing that which a prospective teacher can do should 
be as stringent, as systcuat ical ly derived, and as explicitly stated as 
the criteria for assessing that which he knows. 

4. The assessment of both that winch is known and that which car. be done 
must be carried out and described systematically. 

5. When a prospective teacher has demonstrated that he knows and can do that 
which is expected of him, only then will he be granted certification. 

Two operational patterns generally attend such a position: (a) the 

release of a teacher education program from a rigid dependency upon time, 
course units, grades, and so forth as a basis for certification; (b) a 
portfolio describing that which a prospective teacher is able to do and to 
accomplish, as well as that wb*'h he knows, used to replace the traditional 
college transcript. 

Granting the validity of such an approach to cert i f i cat ion , a central 
issue remains: Arc the requirements beyond knowing to be stated in terms 

of teacher behaviors, the products of teacher behavior, or some combination 
thereof? 

The purpose of the present paper is to present the case for both teaching 
behaviors and the products of a teacher’s behavior as a basis for certification. 
A second purpose is to spell out some of the issues that have to be resolved 
depending upon the choice made. The hope underlying this paper is that it will 
provide a reasonably clear basis for making such a choice and idea of the 
issues to be resolved depending upon the nature of that choice. 

THE CASE FOR THE DEMONSTRATION OF SPECIFIED TEACHING BEHAVIORS 

The move to consider the demonstration of specified teaching behaviors 
reflects a scries of interrelated movements in education: (a) the recognized 

futility of searching for teacher characteristics or educational background? 
as predictors of teaching success (Biddle and Ellcna, 1964); (b) the emergence 
of the study of teaching behavior as a popular subject for research (Simon and 
Boyer, 1970), and with it the translation of the categories of behavior used 
in research into training systems to be mastered by preservice and inscrvicc 
teachers, or to be used by supervising teachers; (c) the rise of the ’’behav- 
ioral objectives'' movement; (d) the increasing criticism of education generally 
and teacher education specifically; (e) the increasing concern with account- 
ability in education as a whole. The arguments for adopting teaching behaviors 
as a basis for certification arc roughly as follows: 

1. There is logic in focusing upon what a teacher dees instead of what 
he knows, believes, or feels; for what he docs is a reflection of what 
he knows, believes, or feels. 

Since it is a teacher's behavior that is the primary determinant of 
teacher influeme, it is important that prospective teachets be able 
to behave in ways that are desirable. 
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The research that has been done on teacher behavior has laid out cate- 
gories of behavior that arc observable, mcasuimible, and relatively 
easily mastered . 

4. because such a focus has a good deal of common sense about it, and because 
it permits systematic measurement, it provides one means for meeting the 
requirement of accountability in teacher education. 

Ir. addition, if pressed to defend the charge that the products that 
derive from a teacher’s behavior should be viewed as the final criterion of 
teaching success, rather than classes of teaching behavior, it can be argued 
that we are not as vet clear about the products that should derive from a 
teacher's behavior. Kvcn if we were, such outcomes would vary by differences 
in settings; they would be difficult to mea ure. Other problems exist. As 
a consequence, so the argument goes, it is safer and easier to focus upon 
classes of teaching bvhavior that are assumed to be related to desired out- 
comes. 

A CASK TOR DEMONSTRATING SPEC [TIED OUTCOMES 

The major argument in favor of a product orientation to certification is 
the one-to-one relationship it represents between performance prior to certifi- 
cation and performance subsequent to it If a teacher is to be accountable 
for bringing about specified classes o' learner outcomes or non- i nst rue t ional 
outcomes subsequent to certification, it would seem reasonable to require that 
prospective teachers demonstrate that they can bring about such outcomes prior 
to certification, There are a number of advantages to such a position: 

1. It represents or provides an absolute criterion of teaching effectiveness, 
and thereby it meets the ultimate test of accountability. 

2. It accommodates individual differences in teaching preferences or styles 
in that it allows for wide variation in the means of teaching a given out- 
come, that is, in teaching behaviors; but it holds all teachers accountable 
for being able to bring about given classes of outcomes. 

3. It allows for the fact that at this point in time we arc not at all clear 
about the specific teaching behaviors that bring about specified outcomes 
in pupils, or the specific behaviors that bring about selected noninstruc- 
tional outcomes; but it does require that effective behaviors and/or in- 
structional programs be developed and utilized. 

4. It forcer- the entire educational system, including teacher education, to 
be clear about the goals or objectives of education, and to become clear 
about the means for the realization of those objectives. 

5. It takes much of the guesswork out of hiring new teachers, for each teacher 
would have a dossier which summarizes in detail what he can or cannot do 

at the tine he receives certification. 

Opponents of this position may claim that education is nor clear about 
its goals or objectives, is uncertain about the means by which the known 
objectives are to be realized. The answer is simple: ’That's a task that 

education must get on with, and a teacher education program so designed will 
contribute to that task.” 

SOME ISSUES RELATIVE TO TEACHER BEHAVIORS 

IJcfor.- teaching behnior becomes a primary basis for certification, 

.i number of issues must be resolved: 
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1. IVhat classes of teaching behavior are prospective teachers to be able to 
demonstrate? And who is to determine what these classes of behaviors arc 
to be? The teacher education community? The state departments of educa- 
tion? The professional education associations? Hie citizens within a 
community, county, or state? What role should the students of teaching 
have in the identification of such behaviors? 

2. What will the "effective performance of specified teaching behaviors" 
look like? That is, what will the criteria be for the successful per- 
formance of a given teaching behavior? Who will determine these criteria? 
How will a behavior be assessed to determine if it meets these criteria? 

And who will do the assessing? 

3. In what settings will the behavior be demonstrated? In "film simulated" 
classroom settings? In "microteach ing" situations where children are 
bi'ought into an experimental classroom or laboratory? Kith smell groups 
of children in on-going classroom situations? With entire classrooms of 
children? 

4. In how many settings should a given class of teaching behavior be dem- 
onstrated; that is, if a student is preparing to teach at the elementary 
level, should he demonstrate a given teaching behavior at all grade levels? 
For differing kinds of groupings of students within a sample of grade 
levels? In some or all of these settings on different occasions? 

5. What variation in the performance of a given teaching behavior or in the 
selection of teaching behaviors to be demonstrated is acceptable for 
students? Are all students in a given program expected to perform to the 
same criterion level on the same set of teaching behaviors? If not, who 
is to determine what variance is acceptable? 

b. What is to be the functional relationship between knowledge of subject 
matter, knowledge of children’s learning, and so forth, and given classes 
of teaching behavior in relation to the final criteria for cert i fi cat i on? 

Will demonstration of a given level of mastery on all be required? Or 
will the demonstration of a given teaching behavior supersede or be ahk 
to take the place of given classes of knowledge or given sets of attituJe>? 
Will there be any requirement on the part of prospective teachers to 
demonstrate that they can effect outcomes with pupils or classes of non- 
instructional outcomes? 

7, How are teacher education programs to be structured and operated if the 
primary requirement for certification is the demonstration of specified 
teaching behavior? 

While each state, and each teacher education program within ^ach state, 
must find a satisfactory set of answers to these issues, guidance in search 
for such answers is provided by most of the models developed in the II. S, Office 
of Education-sponsored Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Models Program. 
in i tli few exceptions the elementary models developed were designed around a 
commitment to teaching behavior as a primary basis for certification. 

Si ME ISSUES kl EATIu: TO "PROPUCTS" 01 TEACHIS'C 

If one adopts the position that pupil outcomes or classes of non inst me - 
tional outcomes ire to be a primary point of reference in teacher certifi- 
cation, a Ik st of related issues also arise. By and large these issues 
parallel the issues that one needs to consider if adapting leaching behavior 
as tar primary foru- for cert ificut ion , but their content or focus viric*: 
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1. What are the pupil outcomes to be realized? What are the noninstructional 
outcomes to be realized? 

2. Who is to determine what these outcomes should be? If the answer is a 
M coalition of institutions and agencies with strong community represen- 
tation/' then one must determine specifically who is to be represented in 
the coalition and how such representat ion is to be made. Also clarity 
will have to be given to the exact procedures to be followed in arriving 
at the specification of the instructional and noninstructional outcomes 
tc be realized. 

3. What will the "successful realization of an instructional or noninstruc- 
tional outcome" look like? Obviously, the demonstration of the ability 
to bring about given pupil outcomes would mean that success would be 
measured in terms of pupil behavior, for example, that a pupil or set of 
pupils can in fact read at a given criterion level or are in fact more 
considerate of feelings of others. Similarly, the assessment of success 

in the realization of noninstructional outcomes would require that evidence 
be obtained, for example, that instructional materials developed are in 
fact successful, that is, that parents do in fact understand the 
school's policy regarding the reporting of pupil performance, or that 
they are accepting the initiation of a new school policy, Given such 
a focus to assessment, the question still remains: What are the measures 

of success in the realization of such outcomes going to look like? Since 
children differ, success in getting a child or group of children to read 
will look different for different children or different groups of chil- 
dren. So too will success in the development of curriculum materials 
or working with parents. Success must always ho measured against the 
kinds of materials development being undertaken, the objectives to be 
realized by those materials, the nature of the parents being worked, and 
so forth. Since success cannot, therefore, he nonnative or standardized, 
it means operationally that success must always be s I t uat ional ly specific, 
Given such a point of view what would be meant operationally by certifi- 
cation standards? 

4. As in the case of teaching behaviors, how many times and with what kinds 
of children must prospective teachers demonstrate that thev can in fact 
bring about given classes of outcomes? Must they demonstrate that they 
can bring about a given outcome for all grade levels within an elementary 
school if they are planning to become elementary teachers? Mast they 
demonstrate that they can bring about such an outcome for first or third 
or fifth grade children, but in a variety of school settings? Mist they 
demonstrate that they can bring about a given outcome for differing 
groups of children or different individual children within a single 
classroom setting? And how many outcomes must ho demonstrated in order 
to meet the certification requirements? 

5. What variation in outcome demonstration can be permitted across students 
within a given institution, or across institutions within a given state? 

Can students vary in number of outcomes demonstrated? Can they vary ir. 
the criteria of success to be applied to a given outcome, depending upon 
the nature of the pupils being taught or the context in which teaching 
is occurring? To what extent does commitment to elementary or secondary 
education lead to differences in certification requirements? To what 
extent docs specialization within elementary or secondary, or student pref- 
erences within a given specialization at the elementary or secondary 
level, permit differences in certification standards t* 1 arise? 
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6. What is the functional relationship between knowledge of subject matter, 
the nature of children’s learning, the method of teaching, and so forth, 
and the demonstration of the ability to bring about given classes of 
instructional and noninst ruct ional outcomes, in relation to teacher 
certification? Is there to be any requirement as to the demons t rat ion 
of specified teaching behaviors? 

7. How will teacher education programs be structured and operated if the 
primary requirement for certification is being able to demonstrate that 
one can in fact bring about specified classes of instructional or non- 
instruct ional outcomes? 

While any state or any institution \i\ any state must find answers to such 
questions if they are interested in implementing a product based teacher edu- 
cation certification program, the ComVield Model, one of the ten models 
developed in the Comprehensive elementary Teacher education Models Program, 
will provide guidance in such inquires. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 

The growing dissatisfaction with present approaches to teacher education, 
the a\ a liability of increasingly analytic tools in teacher education, and the 
demand for greater accountability in education generally have given rise to 
the concept of "performance-based criteria 11 for teacher certification. In 
general terms, such certification asks that the criteria- -whether knowledge 
and/or behavior and/or the products of behavior- 'be made explicit, and that 
students of teaching be held accountable to those criteria. 

Central is the* issue of whether performance beyond the knowledge level 
should be defined in terms of teaching behaviors, the products of teaching 
behavior, or some combination. On philosophi; as well as on practical grounds 
the question is real and of utmost significance to education and teacher edu- 
cation n the decades to cone. 

An effort has boon made to raise some of the questions that surround the 
issue, build the case for both positions in relation to the issue, and spell 
out some of the related issues that need to be resolved depending upon the 
position taken. The bias is toward certification criteria that focus upon the 
products of a teacher's behavior, rather than a teacher’s behavior per se; for 
the products that derive fvom teaching arc after all that which education is 
ultimately about. It is also reasonably safe to assume that those arc also 
the criteria by .dwell teachers and the teaching profession will be held account- 
able in the future. 

Whether the profession is ready to take such a stand is yet to be seen. 

The fact that the public ;s ready to take such a stand has already been dem- 
on st rated . 
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Differentiated Roles in Teaching 
and Teacher Education 



CONTRASTS IN STAFFING PATTERNS 

Following arc descriptions of two types of teachers: 

Teacher M A"--Elcmcnt ary school teacher for 12 years* Generally considered 
the outstanding teacher in the school of 750 students, lias spent the last three 
summers spearheading an effort to develop new curricula with a humanistic 
emphasis. Has had six student teachers from the nearby university during 
the last four years. Regarded by the university as one of the outstanding 
cooperating teachers in the area. 

Teacher "B ,r --First year elementary school teacher. Completed eight weeks 
of student teaching last semester while a senior at the university. Received a 
M B+ n for student teaching. A major in elementary education* with a total of 
30 semester hours credit in education, including six credits for student teaching. 

Teacher n A ,f and M B M are each assigned a group of 25 fifth graders for 
the year. 

Question: As a parent of a fifth grade student which teacher would you pre- 

fer your child to have? 

Question; What arrangements have been made to help Teacher "B" benefit from 
Teacher "A* s'* strengths and experience? 

Question : How fair is it to Teacher "B” to expect him to perfoim the same 

functions and assume the sane responsibilities as Teacher *'A M ? 

Question: Why doesn't the school recognize that these two teachers possess 

different kinds and level 1 of competencies and organize the school to utilize 
better their talents ? 



The tragedy of our current system is that most elementary teachers, and 
secondary within certain subject fields, arc treated as interchangeable parts 
Because of this fact we cannot even begin .o differentiate the various educa- 
tional roles which teachers might play. Further, it is impossible to apply 
these diverse voles to the education of students with maxims m efficiency. 

As the system .,ow stands, we allow the teacher to face his yearly groups 
of 25 students once lie has received his credential. Then he faces the same 
organ i zat ional pattern for the rest of his life, receiving extra pay i f he 
can survive long enough and accumulate enough units of inservice credit. 

We never find out what special educational trients a teacher has. and we 
never diagnose what skills lie should have but Joes nut. Without this know- 
ledge, we cannot decide on the structure for a rational inservice training 
pioccdurc which will develop his own uniquely beneficial competencies . W ' 
never get around to these crucial matters because the system never directs 
our attention in these directions. 
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Sensible inservice training requires a careful di fferent i at ion and task 
analysis of the various aspects of the teacher's role. The current structure 
of education makes this impossible. Its monolithic nature tends to wash out 
and camouflage all of t lie useful distinctions among teachers. Pro- and in- 
service education must be based upon the development and use of an educational 
structure which fosters and capitalizes upon the multiplicity of educational 
tasks. We need in a viable institutional form several kinds of distinctions 
nmong teacher roles: large group lecturer, small group discussion leader, 

tutor, curriculum development specialist, lesson planner, evaluator, student 
advisor, disciplinarian, and so forth. 

Operating within this kind of perspective would foster the recognition 
of significant distinctions among teacher roles--and it is at that point 
that we Kill be able to develop the performance-based task dc 1 ineat ions . 

This in turn will provide the key to a relevant presorvicc-inscrvice educa- 
tion program. As differentiated staffing becomes a possibility, carefully 
thought-out performance criteria for teachers become a necessity. A school 
which allowed for role diversity would be uniquely motivated and able to 
ana lye and reformulate the criteria by which it would judge competence in 
any given teaching task. With such criteria, teacher training, both at the 
preservice and inscrvicc levels, can be closely integrated with the main 
concern- the educational development of students. 

If teacher education is reorganized to provide relevant growth experi- 
ences for teachers throughout their careers, preservice education and in- 
service education will become a part of the same continuum, Separate pre- 
service and inscrvicc experiences no longer are justified, be must, in the 
process of specifying teaching performance criteria, set our priorities in 
such a way that the credent in 1 , ing procedure becomes a formality and profes- 
sional growth becomes the criterion of all training experiences. Whatever 
criteria we settle on for proservice programs --and whatever training pro- 
cedures we judge relevant at that levol--nust be unplied and extended in our 
inservice programs. Insisting on a distinction between preservice and 
inscrvicc training techniques simply reveals ignorance of systematic criteria 
for assessing the professionalism of our teachers. 1 But as soon as we 
give serious attention to the development of such criteria, the distinction 
becomes meaningless . Preservice and inservice ttaining are not and should 
not be identical. Rather, procedures and goals of each must become specific 
and defensible, IVe must make some tentative decisions regarding what 
criteria a teacher should meet belc^e reaching :i credential and which ones 
should be met at the inservice level. Kith such modifiable decisions at 
hand we can begin to design inservice programs which have the continuity 
and rationality so clearly lacking in most current approaches. 

Sue}, an inservice program should be based on hierarchies of differen- 
tiated performance criteria. Under such an arrangement, a teacher interested 
in applying for a position at the upper level of the sk i 1 1 -responsi hi 1 i ty - 
wage scale would be aware of criteria usually required for that teaching 
role. That teacher would then be able to select rationally from alternate 
sets of available training experiences. A uniquely suitable series could 
help him develop the skills and competencies necessary to compete success- 
fully for the desired position. 
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All insLMVicc assistance should not be oriented toward advancing to 
higher levels within a differentiated staffing structure, liolv distinctions 
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can and should be made within the same level as well as among levels, In 
all cases these distinctions would be clearly stated in performance terms. 

If a teacher were interested in moving hor izontal ly to another role at the 
same level within the hierarchy, he could select rationally from alternate 
sets of available training experiences necessary to meet the performance 
criteria for the desired role. 

Another kind of inservice assistance could be for remediating specific 
disabilities of those now in particular teaching roles. Under the present 
arrangement, even the best teachers have specific deficiencies. The delin- 
eation of performance criteria for each teaching role would enable teachers 
to understand clearly what competencies are expected. Upon recognizing a 
skill or content deficiency, the teacher could select training experiences 
which would most effectively assist him. 

Additionally, such a program would upgrade specific teaching roles in 
light of new educational discoveries. As new discoveries are made in specific 
content or teaching skills areas, these discoveries could be translated into 
existing performance criteria. In all cases where specific roles are upgraded, 
many of the existing performance criteria would be open to possible revision. 

As new roles are discovered and as old ones are discarded, the various sets 
of performance criteria would undergo constant sel f-renowing change. 

As teachers select and engage in alternative means of training for dif- 
ferent performance criteria, a substantial and useful set of data can be 
gathered to mister important questions. Which training procedures are most 
efficient in helping teachers to meet which criteria? for those with differ- 
ent initial competencies arc different training experiences optimal in help- 
ing them meet the same criteria? For a particular set of aptitudes, what 
sequence of training procedure is most appropriate? To answer these questions 
with any confidence, it will he necessary tc conduct meaningful research as 
an integral part of our pro- and inservice traini g programs. Then, we can 
begin to make intelligent decisions regarding the training procedures which 
should be modified to make t hem more effective. Given a sufficient amount 
of research on the success of teachers with varying abilities through 
alternative preparation routes, the profession might eventually develop the 
competence to predict the optimal training sequence for any given teacher in 
attaining any criteria. Until such research is completed {and in order to 
foster its being done), it is important to specify the criteria, provide 
alternative routes, and analyze t lie success of different techniques in 
bringing individual teachers up to criterion performance* 

LLLMhSTS FOR KFQKGAS IZATIOX 



In order to test out the preservice- inservice continuum ideas stated in 
this model, a given school of education and a cluster of schools from one or 
more school systems would have to implement a series of organizational changes. 
Within this reorganized educational setting, teachers won id be able to select 
from relevant growth experiences designed specifically to develop particular 
performance skills and competencies. The four basic elements needed in su*h 
a reorganised educational setting are: 
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Levels of responsibility based on differentiated performance criteria 
through which a person could glow as a teacher during a total career; 
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2. Areas of specialization designated within each level of re spors ibii i ty ; 

3. A plan of initial placement and parallel advancement for each of the 

levels of responsibility and areas of specialization*, and 

4. Supporting strategies and systems necessary to initiate, coordinate, and 

maintain such a preservice-inservice continuum. 

Levels of Responsibility 

The persuasive argument lor organizational change concludes that under 
present conditions many of the best teachers are leaving the classroom. There 
are a number of reasons, but they revolve largely around two issues, first 
of all is economics. Now, the teacher who aspires to higher earning power 
and influence has open only two avenues: lie must either leave the classroom 

for administrative positions or seek other employment. The teaching profes- 
sion Simply provides no alternatives. bach year ail increasing number of 
strong, capable teachers are lost to the classroom for this reason. There 
is no lack of dedication hero; these are often among the most able of 
teachers, the very ones who should he working with students. Many would 
like to remain in the classroom. However, the severe restriction on earning 
potential drives them to take the only course open. 

Of equal importance to many who leave is the conviction that as teachers 
they should be important in bringing about basic change or reform in education. 
Teachers arc charged with a responsibility for classroom instruction but arc 
almost never given any real authority to alter it. They serve on innumerable 
committees and councils for this ostensible purpose only to discover that the 
ultimate decisions will be handed down from above * The resulting sense of 
futility causes many to seek positions where they will have a chance to put 
their convictions into practice as administrators or quasi -administrators . 

Talented people must be encouraged to chose teaching as a career and to remain 
with students as thc> grow professionally. The decision-making role of the 
teacher must be expanded; a prerequisite for such expansion is a complete re- 
structuring of the existing school organ 12 at ional pattern. Presently, teachers 
spend much of their time doing many non-professional routine tasks. These 
tasks are time consuming, trivial, and essential: clerical details, record 

kcjping, housekeeping chores, and purely mechanical procedures. Accomplishing 
these tasks in addition to the menta 1 and physical demands of actual teaching 
leaves little time or energy to devote to those things teachers say they would 
like to do. They want to develop and refine curriculum, develop new instructional 
methods and techniques, and refine themselves as teachers. 

Add 1 1 ional 1} , there arc many tasks such .is participating in study committees, 
inservice training meetings, and planning sessions. These meetings are usually 
held before school, after school, and even during lunch. Attending such meet- 
ings takes a great deal of time and energy , Jt is all the norc disturbing to 
the teacher who knows that in general the meetings will accomplish little and 
will rarely change anything--th.it in the end they will again be told what to 
do by the administrative hierarchy. 

The development anJ usi of a differentiated teaching stalf is a way out 
of this organizational d L Union 1 . Such a differentiated teaching staffing 
arrangement would spell out levels of ri-spons i b! i 1 i t y based on a clearly 
defined hierarchy of performance criteria for each u aching ro’<e. A teacher 
could contmue to grow without leaving the classroom, 
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A differentiated teaching staff might develop a four- level structure. 

Both the levels and Lhc kinds of teaching responsibilities could be assigned 
and rewarded in keeping with identified educational functions and professional 
needs. Teachers at the top levels of responsibility could be hired on a 12- 
month contract. Those at t lie bottom two levels could have a 10-month contract 
and the tenure rules similar to those operative now. 

Senior teachers and master teachers would represent no more (and usually 
less} than 25 percent of the total staff. They could not hold tenure in these 
positions other than that for which their annual performance qualified them. 
They would hold tenure at the two lower levels, labelled here as staff teacher 
and associate teacher. 

These labels do not require a new bureaucracy or hierarchy that gives 
recognition to an elite. Instead, there should be a structure based on levels 
of responsibility in a particular teaching organization. It should take its 
overall shape from what needs to be done educationally, both now and in the 
Mature. Consideration should be given to what available teacher arc best 
qualified to be responsible for teaching tasks identified on the basis of 
pc r f o rm a nc c criteria. 

Master and senior teachers, as members of the faculty senate chaired by 
the principal (also a master teacher), would seek full authority from the 
school board and the superintendent (a) to formulate new educational policies, 
(b) to make decisions on educational functions and on how to carry them out, 
and (c) to govern the school as an autonomous body. The faculty senate would 
seek outside help. It would seek and get the kind of help in introducing 
constructive change that schools have been cut off from up until now. 

There would he unjor differences among these four teaching levels. The 
master teacher could be responsible for shaping the curriculum, researching 
new instruct i onal techniques, and investigating new modes of learning. The 
senior teacher could make explicit the concepts and goals of the curriculum. 
The staff teacher then would be the most likely person to translate curric- 
ulum goals and units into highly teachable lesson plans and, along with 
associate teachers, to assume the major responsibility for carrying them out. 
Although the major teaching responsibility would rest with the staff and 
associate teachers, no teacher non Id be entirely cut off from teaching re- 
spoils ibi l i t y . 

These examples of teaching responsibilities at each of the levels are 
illustrative. Any rigid interpretations could easily obviate the purpose 
of the differentiated staff concept by denying that differentiation is a 
dynamic principle. It should be applied over a period of tine to specific 
functions and to individual teaching roles. 

Khen the occasion and his particular skills demand it, a master teacher 
might spend some time on remedial work with a small group that normally would 
be handled by a staff or associate teacher. At the same tine, an associate 
teacher with special knowledge or skill night be the principal lecturer in 
some insen ice training program for senior staff we fibers. Such exceptions 
could prove the validity of the di fferent i at eJ staffing concept . 

This proposal recognizes that much teaching is now being wasted running 
q ‘he ditto machine, monitoring the lunch room, taking roll, and doing other 





jobs for which professional ability and salary arc not necessary. In addition, 
persons with technical skills common to industry but new to education are 
becoming increasingly essential to school teaching staffs. Both economy and 
necessity require that the differentiated school staff include an expanded 
non-teaching category of classified personnel to handle clerical functions, 

Although the differentiated staff structure might be arranged in different 
ways, one basic condition is essential. Substantial direct teaching respon- 
sibility should be a part of the job description for all teachers at every 
salary level, including those in the top brackets. 

The following chart illustrates the various differentiated levels and 
how a teaching career pattern emerges on the basis of levels of increased 
responsibi 1 ity . 



FIGURE I 

DIFFERENTIATED LEVELS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
ELEMENTARY TEACHING CAREER 



Non -tenure 
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Potential T eacher. Initial interest in teaching frequently develops during 
either elementary or^Tccondary school. Programs such as high school cadet 
teaching would be developed at a number of age levels to give boys and girls 
sonic beginning experiences in teaching (under certain conditions students 
have becji better teachers than teachers). Of all the activities of society, 
education has t ho best, built-in, captive pool of talent --a natural area for 
research, study, and action programs which could he developed through school- 
university coope rat ion . 

Helping Teacher. Compact tours of duty at various representative grade 
levels would help interested persons determine their "starting” age group in 
teaching. In addition, assisted teaching experiences in summer schools and 
camps, in church schools, and in recreation programs could provide .non- 
threatening first opportunities in adult-child teaching situations. Perti- 
nent testing, observing, and interviewing should occur at this level so that 
a person can be encouraged to enter (or to avoid) teaching. This basic dif- 
ference between this category and the other helping categories (educational 
technician and teacher aide) is the helping teacher's interest in a teaching 
ca reer . 



Teac her Intern. This would be a person’s first full-time, paid position 
in teaching. This could be conceived of as taking place during a flexible 
period of time which might start during the junior or senior year and last 
for several months, a year, or even two years. Teaching would be done in 
controlled, observable situations. Junior membership on a teaching team 
would probably be a part of most internships of the future. Again, an indi- 
vidualized teacher counseling program would help the intern re-affinn or 
modify his original decision about teaching. 

Associate Teacher. This level of responsibility would follow intern- 
ship For Tnd s t pe r so nsc u t e r i n g teaching, but not all. The associate teacher's 
major respons i bi 1 i t i os would be in direct contact with students and with pre- 
viously .structured curricula. His strength would lie in his ability to effec- 
tively communicate with students, work with parents, and implement the school 
district's goals. 

Staff Teache r. The staff teacher would be the master practitioner in 
his area, lie would be Mie exemplary teacher, one who possesses a great deal 
of experience and training and who lias remained vital and imaginative. He 
would be knowledgeable ot the most recent developments in teaching and in 
his subject/skill area. The staff teacher would be responsible for the appli- 
cation of curricular innovations, subjecting them to the modifications which 
arise from day-to-day experience. Out of this work should emerg ' refined 
curriculum, sound in theory and practical in the light of classroom exper- 
ience. 

Seni or T eacher . the senior teacher's primary responsibility would he 
curriculum development. Responding to the most promising trends in education, 
he would develop in detail new curricular material to be tested, refined, and 
eventually utilized on a widespread basis within the school district. The 
senior teacher should be able to design curriculum which incorporates sound 
research, understanding of the learning process, and ut i 1 i zat ionof instruc- 
tional resources. He should have a scholarly depth that would enable him to 
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select from critically pertinent research those ideas, practices, and prin- 
ciples that would contribute to new methods and new programs. The senior 
teacher should be an outstanding teacher with a practical knowledge sufficient 
tc enable him to guide the learning experiences of many students and teachers. 

Master Teacher. This is the top level. He would have demonstrated his 
ability as a tiki s t cv teacher- -perhaps as a teacher of many children and/or a 
teacher able to reach difficult concepts in attitude and interpersonal behavior 
areas. Master teachers along with senior teachers would function in leadership 
and policy roles for t lie school. The major responsibility of the master teacher 
would be to keep pace with the very latest trends and developments in his edu- 
cational fields. He would read and investigate widely on many research fronts. 
In addition, he would keep abreast of current research techniques and function 
as the eyes, ears, and mind of the school district, bringing to the staff a 
constant flow of ideas from research centers, universities, and fo rward - 1 ooking 
school districts. From this mass of materials, the master teacher would need 
the critical facility to select those ideas and materials with the rrost validity 
and practical value. In addition to reducing the gap between the researcher 
and field practitioner, the master teacher would be responsible fov initiating 
research programs of a purely district interest. 

Although the following helping roles normally should not be considered 
as a part of a teacher's career line, it is entirely possible that one sig- 
nificant teacher recruitment emphasis should be the school's helping catego- 
ries, Regardless of whether or not these persons arc considered as part of 
the teacher career pattern, there is .10 reason why capable individuals should 
not carry out certain roles at the prc-baehel or degree stage or prior to 
receiving teacher credentials. The following list of helping positions is 
merely a beginning, l\ hen these helping roles are implemented, we will dis- 
cover many subtle areas of e.fectivc role differentiation and specialization. 

T eache r Aide. The teacher role would assist in collecting and distri- 
buting materials; grading certain kinds of student papers; and organizing, 
storing, and retrieving information about students, materials, and human 
resources. In addition, the teacher aide could type, take dictation, tran- 
scribe, duplicate and collate materials, and collect and display instruc- 
tional materials. Use teacher aide could also supervise most noninstruc- 
tional student time as well as selected areas of students' instructional 
supervision (for example, monitoring programmed learning). The teacher 
aide could be responsible for additional noninstructional tasks such as 
maintaining inventories, ordering supplies, taking attendance, providing 
first-aid services, and keeping routine records. 

Educational Technician. The educational technician would be responsi- 
ble faFTfic" cf feet ivc utTT Tzat ion of all types of educational media. He 
could set up end operate all audiovisual equipment within the school or plan 
and implement effective training programs for student equipment operators, 
lie could facilitate and develop th r effective use of available media. 

Areas of Specialization 

The vertical dimension of the teacher’s career pattern consists of levels 
of responsibility. Iho horizontal dimension would include areas of special- 
ization within 1 »ch level of 1 espons ihi 1 i t y . Inch specialization would be 
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defined in performance terms. Tims, the tasks required within the area of 
mathematics at the master teacher level would be a great deal more sophis- 
ticated than those tasks at the staff teacher level. Before demonst rat ing 
his competency, the master teacher would have demonstrated his mathematics 
competency at every lower level within the differentiated staffing hierarchy. 
The performance criteria for each level would be constructed on a base con- 
sisting of all previous levels. 

Since there are many possible differentiated staff models, trainees 
in pre service teacher education programs should not he trained for specific 
roles. Rather, the program should delineate various tasks to he performed 
and offer appropriate training routes. Thus, the program would produce 
science specialists, evaluation specialists, generalists in small group 
dynamics, and so forth. No attempt should be made to classify these spe- 
cialists and generalists as master, senior, staff, or associate teachers. 
Instead, determining these roles should be left up to individual schools. 

Such decisions should be based on the performance levels achieved. 

liven though all teachers would have to pcrfoivi at a required minimum 
level, a teacher could be promoted to a higher level of responsibility on 
the basis of his performance in a speciality area without significantly 
altering his competency in other specialty areas. On the other hand, a 
teacher would not be restricted to specialization in just one area. He 
could receive an appointment on the basis of demonst rat cd competency in 
several areas. The important point is that the individual teacher can be 
appointed to a higher level by specializing in only one area. The remainder 
of that teacher’s competency profile is irrelevant to the di fferontiated 
staffing appointment within the area of specialization. 

At the same time, the remainder of that competency profile would serve 
a very useful function. Competency profiles would be obtained for all staff 
members. If every teacher could learn his performance level within each 
area of specialization, he would also realize his strengths and weaknesses. 
Consequently, he would be able to select specific inservice activities if 
and when he feels the need to increase his competency in other areas. Thus, 
a current competency profile for every teacher would form the basis for a 
continuous and relevant insorvice education program. 

A very important side benefit of such competency profiles would be that 
an individual’s area of specialization and his level of competency would be 
known bv his colleagues. Thus, the individual teacher and all of his col- 
leagues would know each other's levels of competency within each area of 
specialization. A master teacher in mathematics could defer to the compe- 
tency of a senior teacher in the area of supervision, to a staff teacher in 
the area of science, 3nd to an associate teacher in the area of media. It 
is quite possible to conceive of inservice education provided for a master 
teacher in mathematics by an associate teacher who is a specialist ii the 
ore a of media. 

Initial PI a c ement and Para 1 1 cl Advancement St r at cgi o s 

The initial placement and parallel advancement system would be developed 
from all available sources of talent, These sources could include such diverse 
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talents as persons studying in fields other than education: homemaker who 

desire to work only a half day for just nine months a year; persons in other 
fields such as social w . k, recreation, law, and politics; and retired pro- 
fessional persons. Some of these personnel might prefer to remain only in 
a nonteaching role within education (educational technician or teacher aide), 
hut there is no reason why anyone could not enter teaching. 

The diagnostic placement and advancement plan would contain a four step 
continuous cyclj consisting of (a) diagnosis, (b) prescription from alternate 
training strategies, (c) performance evaluation, and (d) placement. Every- 
one would enter into the cycle at the diagnosis step, where his strengths 
and deficiencies for a specific teaching role would be diagnosed on the basis 
of the performance criteria for that teaching role. Where specific deficiencies 
existed, a prescription would be made from among alternate training strategies 
in that area or skill. If the individual was then able to demonstrate his 
competency, he would become a candidate for a particular vacancy. If train- 
ing strategies did not prove effective, the individual could recycle back 
through the diagnosis step and select an alternate training strategy for his 
particular deficiency. 

With alternate training strategies for each performance criterion, it. 
would be possible to take into consideration individual differences in 
learning styles and rates Two individuals could reach the same teaching 
role by using entirely different combinations of train! lg strategies. 

Supporting Strategies and Systems 

The teacher's traditional view of inservice courses is a scries of 
"units" to be accumulated in order to move horizontally across the pay scale 
or into administration. This view would disappear if those inservice activ- 
ities were directly related to the improvement of a particular teacher's 
classi'oom performance. The preservice-inservice continuum suggested herein 
would change the prevailing motivation for teacher involvement in in service 
activities. 

A second complaint has dealt with their inconvenient insevvj.ee activity 
timing and location. Much has been said about the rationale, structure, 
and kinds of experiences available under the proposed preservice -inservice 
continuum; very little about location or timing. Most inservice activities 
proposed in this model would take place in the school , possibly even within 
the same learning area used by the teacher and during the regula * school 
day. Since many routine tasks would be performed by teacher aides, the 
teacher would have mote time to concentrate on the improvement of classioom 
instruction. The most significant way of improving instruction would be 
for the teacher to pursue an individualized inservicc education program as 
an integral part of his working day. 'Ihc alternate training strategies 
available for teachers would be much the same as those available for students 
(ranging from videotape and Computer Assisted Instruction to reading books 
and engaging in small group discussion). The teacher as a learner could 
function within a school facility designed specifically for learning. Tit ere 
may be ai: occasional need to leave the individual school setting to engage 
in specific training opportunities; this would bu done only when those 
training options could not be obtained locally (e.g. to observe a specific 
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learning situation in a different socioeconomic environment). When a teacher 
pursues a particular training strategy which takes him away from his school 
(and possibly takes place outside normal working hours for example, an evening 
concert in the nearby city), the decision should be made by the individual 
teacher only after considering all of the other options. 

Many of the inadequacies of inservice instructors w^uld be alleviated 
by creating alternate training strategies for each performance criterion. 

These alternatives would include using a variety of media techniques as well 
as other facult y members . Making training strategies optional and enabling 
individual teachers to choose specific training strategies would soon result 
in the elimination of any ineffective training strategies. 

Although the overall design of the preservice-inservice continuum and 
its various components would be accomplished through the combined efforts of 
personnel from a university and a cluster of schools, individual training 
strategies could involve a number of diverse resources not currently involved 
in teacher training. Knowledge about a diovisual equipment might be best 
learned from the educational technician. Content knowledge about a specific 
aspect of the Civil War might be most effectively learned from a noneducator 
who is a Civil War buff. Knowledge about adolescent behavior might be best 
obtained by talking to and observing some adolescents. A large number of 
potential teacher-training strategies have been restricted by definitions 
of ,T teacher educator” to include only those persons who have themselves been 
teachers . 

There may be a number of ways to institutionally combine the efforts 
and resources of a school of education and a cluster of schools in order to 
effectively carry out these proposed ideas. Most of them will have the 
severe disability of having to involve establishment-oriented personnel who 
will discover devious ways of circumvent ing the overall purposes of the pro- 
posal in order to protect their own interests. Therefore, it is imperative 
that the prime cons iderat ion in the selection of participating school districts 
and university personnel be their commitment to the goals of the project. 

Such places do exist. As an example, the Temple City Unified School District 
(California) has just begun to utilize a differentiated staffing pattern on 
a K-12 basis similar to the one described in this proposal. If the schools 
and university involved in the implementation of this model are chosen with 
care, the actual implementation difficulties will be significantly alleviated 
and the potentialities attained. 
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Part 2 

THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGING CERTIFICATION TRADITIONS: 
PLANS OF SELECTED ORGANIZATIONS AND STATE AGENCIES 
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American Association for the Advancement of Science 



Team Members: 

Dr. David H. Ost , Washington, D.C., Team Chairman 
Dr. Michael Fiasca, Portland, Oregon 
Dr. Orrin Nearhoof, Des Moines, Iowa 
Dr. E. J. Piel, Brooklyn, New York 
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AAftS Plan 



Will; RE AMS IS NOW 

Old guidelines were written in 1961. In April 1970 new guidelines for 
the preservice science education of future elementary teachers were released. 

A literature review concerning science and mathematics education for secondary 
teachers is completed and continually being updated. In addition two prelim- 
inary conferences were held in March 1970: 

1. One hundred twenty-five participants met, including science and mathematics 
educators, scientists, mathematicians, high school teachers, engineers, 
and professional organizations representatives. 

2. A summary of recommendations was circulated to 250 persons interested and/ 
or involved with the preparation of secondary school teachers of mathematics 
and science. 

Four working committees have been established: (a) philosophy of science 

and mathematics education, (b) breadth and depth of content preparation for 
science teachers, (c) breadth and depth of content preparation for mathematics 
teachers, and (d) strategies for (of) teaching science and mathematics at the 
secondary level. Preparation in "c" and ”d M will be in science and mathematics. 

WHERE AMS WANTS TO GO 

The Association has two plans: 

1. To prepare a set of performance -based guidelines for the education of 
secondary school teachers of science and mathematics; and 

2. To develop a model for science and mathematics education which: (a) 

is flexible enough for changes in educational technology, (b) allows for 
changes in the training of teachers, and (c) is usable in all types of 
institutions preparing future science and mathematics teachers. 

HOW DOCS AMS PLAN TO GET THERE? 

Participants at this Florida training session are members of the working 
committees, and a preliminary report will be widely circulated for reactions 
and criticisms. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

AMS has three helping forces: Interest is inci'easing in unified science 

at the secondary level; performance -based , individualized science and math- 
ematics programs are having an impact; and the situation is ripe for a change. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

The following forces are viewed as hindrances: 

1. Vested interests of di sc ipl ?nc-or iented personnel at all levels of the 
education establishment arc hindering progress; 
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2. Continuing certification and re-certification create problems; 

3. Quasi-threat of merit pay associated with performance-based teaching 
creates some barriers; and 

4. General public relations associated with any major change are a barrier 
to progress. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

AAAS has four deadlines: 

1. September 15, 1970 

Receive report of working committees. 

2. November 1, 1970 

Publish preliminary report. 

3. December 10-30, 1970 

Hold review conference. 

4. February 1, 1971 

Receive final report. 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



Team Members : 

Dr. Karl Massanari, Washington, D.C., Team Chairman 
Dr. Clarence Bergeson, Geneseo, New York 
Sister Mary Fidelma Spiering, Maiylhurst, Oregon 
Dr. Bernard Rezabek, Washington, D.C. 
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AACTE Plan 



WHERE AACTE IS NOW 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has recently 
completed an intensive three-year study to develop new national standards for 
the accreditation of basic and advanced teacher education programs. The study 
involved the continuing participation of many individuals and groups repre- 
senting colleges and universities, professional associations and learned 
societies, state departments of education, classroom teachers, and students. 
For accredit ati on purposes, these standards will be applied by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) . The standards will 
also be used by AACTE as a basis for promoting the improvement of teacher 
education in its member institutions generally. 

WHERE AACTE WANTS TO GO 

AACTE Committee on Standards is charged with the responsibility to pro- 
mote research on the new standards, to assist colleges and universities in 
improving their teacher education programs--especial ly in those areas where 
there are new emphases in the new standards, and to maintain close contact 
with NCATE during its early experience in using the new standards. The 
major new thrust of these new standards is that institutions are expected 
to evaluate their graduates. Such evaluations are to be made on the basis of 
objectives which institutions have developed for each of the preparation 
programs they offer. According to the standards, institutions are encouraged 
to establish objectives that are performance based. AACTE, therefore, 
through its Committee on Standards, is committed to the task of assisting 
institutions to improve their teacher education programs by establishing 
performance -based objectives and by evaluating their graduates in terms of 
those objectives. 

HOW DOES AACTE PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Associated 
Organizations for Teacher Education , and the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education have individual plans. 

American Associat ion of Colleges for Teacher Education 

Some activities that might be included in a national effort by AACTE in 
the area of performance evaluation would be to: 

1. Identify and study existing efforts and/or centers nationwide which arc 
concentrating on performance-bas*' d teacher education. 

2. Establish and conduct a clearinghouse and dissemination point for all 
information regarding performance-based teacher education. 

3. Set up communication between identified centers. 

4. Study implications for preparation of college teachers of teachers, both 
in professional education and liberal arts areas. 

5. Study process of forming performance-based models as well as the models 
themselves. 
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Study relationships involved in the centcrs--statc , professional organ- 
izations, community, etc, 

7. Encourage additional centers to form where needed trial is evident. 

8. Conduct an annual conference on performance and teacher education. 

9. Identify and train consultants to assist institutions in the area of per- 
formance-based teacher education. 

10. Cooperate in identifying, coordinating , and disseminating resources 
developed by professional organizations concerned with improvement 
and accreditation of teacher education. 

Associated Organizations for Teacher E du c a t i o n 



AOTE identifys problems, seeks avenues of solution, and init iates --where 
needed-~act ion that will lead to solution. Action taken by AOTE is intended 
to terminate when interested parties to the problem are able to take up the 
initiative and pursue solutions by themselves. AOTE then remains a link to 
other potential interested parties. 

AOTE has a direct link with concerned organizations which provides them 
with some unique opportunities relative to the assessment of teacher compe- 
tencies and performance. Through this channel a number of actions seem 
appropr j ate . 

Some of the organizations have already confronted the problem of assessing 
teacher competencies in their special areas of concern, e.g., language arts, 
special education, social studies, and student teaching. AOTE should seriously 
consider pilot projects dealing with problems surrounding product assessment, 
particularly associated with vested interest groups in teacher education, c,g., 
conflicting goals or behavioral objectives between organizations. 

National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 



NCATE limits itself to teacher behavior rather than pupil outcome. Prob- 
lems of accreditation and certification being considered in terms of changing 
patterns in curriculum, faculty, methods and materials, and performance criteria 
indicate : 

1. The need for continuing dialogue on flexibility in the present standards 
for accreditation to encourage institutions which arc developing teacher- 
performance based programs. 

2. The need for continuing dialogue on feasibility of adopting elements in 
general education or the teaching specialty, including the unit of credit 
and course grades, to accomodate professional education models. This 
concern involves contact with the regional accrediting associations. 

3. The need for continuing dialogue on implementation of the practice of 
reciprocity among states under the approved program approach. This involves 
continued planning with State agencies for both approval of preservice 
programs and assessment of teacher competencies as a basis for cert i ficat iori . 
The document known as USOE Circular 3S1 contains minimum requirement guide- 
lines for specific secondary teaching curricula. This accomplishes a n end 
which the Council cannot do under the comprehensive secondary category. The 
plan is to determine a means of assessing quality by institutions which opt 
for the use of teacher -based criteria in the preparation of teachers. 

The need tor continuing dialogue on assessment of the product in terms of 
pcrformancc-based critc'ia and other feedback data at the point of graduation 
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and inscrvicc. Evaluation is to be used for program change and long-term 
planning, The plan is to elicit from member institutions a sample of 
evaluation devices or plans and make these available from the NCATE office. 

MAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

The following forces arc helping: 

1. Training sessions such as this one; 

2. State efforts; 

3. U, S. Office of Education model program development and related dissemination 
efforts; and 

4. Commitment and cooperation of A. CTE Committee on Standards. NCA^'E 
Committee on Process, and AOTE Task Force on Standards. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

The following forces seem to be problems: 

1. Logistics, for example, the magnitude of efforts to implement program eval- 
uation and accreditation; 

2. Lack of understanding of need for standards and the way they are to be 
interpreted ; 

3. Basic ignorance of assessment of product; and ’ 

4. Need to redefine legal responsibilities. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

The following time line has been established: 

1. June 1970 

Hold meeting of AACTE Committee on Standards to set priorities and 
plan the implementation. 

2. Mid-July 1970 

Hold meeting of a task force set up by AOTE to determine concrete 
recommendations for AOTE sponsorship and action. These recommendations 
are to deal with AOTE's role in fostering product assessment among the 
higher education institutions dealing with NCATE . Particularly, they 
will concern themselves with those problems and contributions where 
interested teacher education organizat ions can be involved. Those 
recommendat ions will in turn be presented to the Advisory Board of 
AOTE in Washington, D.C., in mid-October and acted upon by the group. 

3. Summer 1970 

Hold meeting of NCATE Committee on Standards and Process. 

4. Fall 1970, Spring 1971 

Hold NCATE Committee on Liaison with Professional Organizations 
meetings. [NCATE will also have a meeting with federation of regional 
associations for accreditation.] 

5. January 1971 

Hold annual policy-making meeting of NCATE. 
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American Federation of Teachers 



Team Members : 

Or. Robert D. Bhaerman, Washington, D.C., Team Chairman 

Mr. Patrick Daly, Detroit, Michigan 

Mv. llenry Linne > Detroit, Michigan 

Miss Fthe? May Shull, Kansas City, Missouri 
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AFT Plan 



Will: RE AFT IS NOW 

At this point, we are not certain of the extent to which performance 
criteria should fit into teacher certification. We feel, essertiaily, that 
first we must distinguish between initial ccrt ifi cation and advanced certifi- 
cation. Performance criteria could possibly be worked into the former, but 
after several days of meetings, now we arc uncertain how this would be done, 
if it even should be done. We feel that performance criteria should not be 
related to advanced certification (i.c (J ladders or levels) , but that the prob- 
lem of overcoming obsolescence should be handled elsewhere; namely through 
significant inservicc growth programs, provided for contractually. While we 
are generally supportive of using behavioral objectives in the evaluation of 
teachers (both "input" and "output" factors), we do not conce’ :c it happening 
in any punitive fashion. Gur plan is to direct it to the most positive and 
constructive ends, namely, individualized, personalized inservice growth 
programs and proper assignment and development of staff. In short, we are 
supportive of the movement to differentiate roles and responsibilities, but 
wc cannot accent the idea of the concept of verticalism, i.c., that differ- 
entiated roles must go hand in hand with the creation of a vertical hierarchy 
of authority, salary, and status. Vertical ism is not a part of our plan- - 
growth of teachers is. 

Wc have received a U.S. Office of Education planning grant to implement 
the concept illustrated as follows: 

Ana lys is an d Assessment of Skills 

This dea. s with the evaluation of teacher behaviors, and, to the extent 
it is feasible, pupil outcomes. It should be positive, not negative; construc- 
tive not destructive. It should include the utilization of peers, supervisors, 
students, college personnel, self (e.g., guided self analysis) . The emphasis 
in our evaluation plan (the AFT- -Rutgers Plan) will constantly be upon product 
quality cont-ol, measuring the success or failure of the teaching effort in 
the context of the total education experience of the learner, and the environ- 
mental context tc the community. Special attention shall be given to the fact 
that the individual teacher does not work in an educational nor a sociai vacuum, 
and to the fact that success or failure must be constantly measured within the 
context of the many other interrelated influences which determine "success" or 
"failure." 



Continuous Progress 



This phase of the AFT plan is related to meaningful ins.'rvict* growth pro- 
grams, individualized , personalized programs to develop teacher talent, not 
grade it. This phase offers opportunities for both the inexperienced teachers, 
the professional and paraprcfessional , the specialist and the generalist. The 
starting point and needs of each would be respected. Opportunities to help 
teachers proceed toward carefully selected, highly important goals, such as 
learning to teach inductively or learning group process skills useful in workin 
cooperatively with children would be provided. This phase would als; offer 
opportunities for teachers to become aware of development, in fields other than 
their own. 75 
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Assignment , Deployment 



This deals with differentiated roles and responsibilities and is based upon 
the fact t hat people change; hence, patterns of organization should be as flex- 
ible as possible. 

At the time of this writing several planning sessions ha\ e taken place, and 
others will take place during the coming summer. 

WHERE AFT WANTS TO GO 

AFT wants to implement the concept through collective bargaining. 

HOW DOES AFT PLAN TO GET THERE? 

We hope that following the plan established in "The Union--The School--The 
University: A Cooperative Venture in Continuing Teuchei Education" will achieve 

these goals. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

ITmd ing by USOE ($15 ,000) > ar. Initial support by the five local unions anu 
five school districts in Now Jersey , and Rutgers University are each helping, 

WHAT c 0RCES ARE HINDERING? 

Two forces are seen as needing to be overcome: 

1. Lack of continuing effective cooperation between the participants, that 
is, willingness to adapt programs :o meet the needs of teachers; of school 
administrations involved; and o r the university (to adapt their programs as 
needed j ; and 

2. Lack of acceptance by the districts that the concept of continuing teacher 
education and in service programs should be part of the total school program, 
that is, conducted on school time and supported through the school budget. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

AFT has decided upon tnree sets of dates: 

1. June 17-18, i 9^0 

Hold final training session. 

2. November 6-8, 1970 

Hold initial training session 

3. Five monthly meetings of the dis ricts involved. 
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American Vocational Association 



Team Members : 

Dr. George L Brandon, Washington, D.C., Team Chairman 
Dr. Joseph R. Barkley, Tallaharsee, Florida 
Mr. Henry F. Davis, Columbus, Ohio 
Dr Floyd M. Grainge, Long Beach, California 
Mr. Koberl Zenoi , Clearwater, Florida 
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AVA Plan* 



WliERH AVA IS NOW 

The AVA focus for teacher education is in its department of teacher edu- 
cation, specifically in the department's planning committee which is repre- 
sented at. this training session. All areas of vocational specialization are 
represented on this planning committee. In essence, the planning committee 
is little more than a paper committee with no full-time human resources. 

WHERE AVA WANTS TO GO 

The objective of the AVA team is to disseminate the information, tech- 
niques, concerns, problems, etc., as they are manifested in this training 
session to our professionals in teacher education. 

HOW DOES AVA PLAN TO GET THERE? 

We plan to work toward this goal through communication channels which are 
available in publications, association newsletters, policy and planning meet- 
ings, annual conventions, and teacher education projects which are being 
currently designed for September and December of this year. The attention 
of the organization's board of directors will be invited to the problem and 
need of resources to implement sustained action for the improvement of 
teacher education and certification. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

The following fo :es may be turned in helpful directions: 

1. The current and historical federal, state, and local funding and provision 
for vocational and technical education; 

? The implications of impending federal legislation for manpower development, 
comprehensive community colleges, and possibly higher education; and 
3. The awareness and concern of the professional organization and its member- 
ship for the improvement of vocational teacher education and its appraisal, 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

Contentment and complacency pose the chief obstacles. Obviously, generous 
provisions of time, sources, and funds must be found. Research and research 
utilization are needed for discovery and practical solutions. Stronger working 
relationships among state agencies, colleges and universities, locai education 
agencies, and community resources arc greatly needed. 



*The suggestion for the team plan of a professional organization ..n this training 
session has severe constraints, Consequently this team plan will follow the 
suggested outline, but it will be adjusted to reflect those implications which 
arc meaningful and viable to the purposes of our professional organi zat ion ; 
its membership; and its federation of state, vocational, and practical arts 
educati'.o assoc iat ions . 
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1970-71 TIME LINE 



The team time line respects no schedule of implementation. 

CONCLUSION 

It should be made clear that the participation of this team was made on the 
basis of the interests of vocational personnel who are members of AVA and that 
ultimate involvement in teacher education through the professional organization 
is quite different than participation through administrative structures on the 
local, state, and federal levels. 
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Association of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association 



Team Members ; 

Mrs. Birnadinc Mack, Boulder, Colorado, Team Chairman 

Mr. Gilbert Carbajal, Ft. Collins, Colorado 

Mrs. Anne Miller, Westminster, Maryland 

Mrs. Ruth Miller, Blairsvillc, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Raymond Safronoff, Hazel Park, Michigan 

Mrs, Nancy Scott, Middlcsboro, Kentucky 
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ACT Plan 



Will: RE ACT IS NOW 

In July 1969, the Executive Committee of the Association of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association decided that the time had 
come for classroom teachers to take the initiative in developing action to 
improve the quality of teacher preparation. Recognizing that the problem 
is much too large and complex to tackle on a broad basis with any hope of 
success, the executive committee chose as its starting point that phase of 
teacher education which most directly affects classroom teachers and on which 
classroom teachers can have the greatest immediate impact--the function of 
the classroom teacher in the student teaching program. 

WHERE ACT WANTS TO GO 

We classroom teachers must have involvement at the decision-making 
level in all phases of teacher education. 

HOW DOES ACT PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The ACT-NEA executive committee will be involved by reporting to them 
our input from this training session and by recommending that it involve • 
the ACT-NEA advisory council so that there can be carry over to association 
state programs. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

Helping forces include: 

1. The visibility that teachers have gained from aggressive behavior; 

2. Recognition that education is a team effort; 

3. Pressure from the problems; and 

4. Innovative practices currently in vogue. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

The following have been identified as hindrances: 

1. Lack of resources for implement ing programs; 

2. Lack of communications; and 

3. Lack of inclusion of classroom teachers in planning stages of innovative 
teacher education programs. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

June 27-29, 1970 

Hold meeting of ACT Executive Board (Subsequent nction will be based 
on executive committee decision). 
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The Association of Teacher Educators 

(Formerly Association for Student Teaching) 



T^am Members: 

Dr, Richard E. Collier, Washington, D.C., Team Chairman 

Dr. John Mul hern f Buffalo, New York 

Dr. Curtis Nash, Mt . Pleasant, Michigan 

Dr. Hans Olsen, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Mary Ellen Perkins, Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. Helen Richards, Grambling, Louisiara 
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ATE Plan 



WHO ATE IS 

The Association of Teacher Educators, formerly t lie Association for 
Student Teaching, is an organization for individuals who have a part or an 
interest in the professional, sociological, psychological , and< pe r.sonal 
growth and development of those who will be or are teachers,, including those 
who represent public and private schools, colleges, and universities; pro- 
fessional associations and learned societies; and government agencies. 

WHERE ATE IS NOW 

The ATE is an individual membership organization concerned with achieving 
involvement with professional colleagues who are dedicated to the concent of 
education for all children and youth and believe that the quality of th it 
education depends in part upon the effectiveness of those who teach. 

Recently ATE developed and produced A Guide to Professional Excellence 
in Clinical Experiences in Teacher Education , 1970. The position paper 
includes a discussion related to the development for all becoming a teacher 
through assuming differentiated roles and achieving successful performance 
at each level . 

WHERE ATE WANTS TO GO 



The ATE is further dedicated to the upgrading of teacher performance 

and believes that the quality of teacher education can be improved through 

the cooperative efforts of interested individuals, Th i s may be best 

accomplished by: 

1. Providing opportunities for the individual professional growth of all 
persons who are concerned with teacher education; and 

2, Promoting quality programs of teacher education. 

HOW DOES ATE PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The Association seeks to accomplish these purposes through: 

1. Association sponsored conferences, workshops, clinics; 

2. Leadership training; 

3. Development of ethical standards; 

4. Appointment of special committees and commissions to explore current 
issues : 

5. Dissemination of research findings, inform avion, and ideas through 
various communications media; 

6. Program development and research; 

7. Involvement in the development of state and national legislation, rules, 
and regulations; 

8. Cooperation with related organizations, institutions, and agencies; 

9. Coordination of interorganizat ional activities; and 

10. Professional pubi icat ions - -newsletters , position papers, guidelines, 
bulletins, bibliographies, research reports. 
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Specifically scheduled arc: 

1. The 1970 ATI: Summer Workshop on "The Emerging Role Differentiation in 
Teacher Education 11 will be held at La Grande , Oregon. 

2. General session during Annual ATE Conference in Chicago, February 
24-27, 1971 will be on "Accountabi lity and Teacher Education. 11 This 
will consist of a panel of nationally known qualified participants 
on this topic, 

3. The 1971 ATE Summer Workshop, August 15-20 at Moorhead , Minnesota, on 
"Research and Development in Teaching" will also deal with this topic, 

4. The 1972 ATE Summer Workshop, August 14-18, at Fredonia, New York, 
will have as its theme, "Performance Assessment in Teaching." This 
meeting will deal with this topic exclusively. 

5. The ATE Annual Conference for 1973 has a working theme, "individualized 
Competency Based Performance Curricula in Teacher Education," 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

The following factors are helping: 

1. Timeliness and much interest in this task area; and 

2. Much support both within and outside our organizations. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

The. forces which should be overcome are: 

1, The apparent resistance from some individuals to move into this area; and 

2. The obstacle of obtaining and allocating sufficient funds both from within 
and outside our organisation to do an effective job in this task area, 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

The time line has been spelled out under section 4 above, but the leader- 
ship of ATE will be looking at and planning various activities directly related 

to this task area. 
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National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA 



Team Members : 

Dr. Bernard McKenna Washington, D.C. , Team Chairman 
Dr. Roy Hdelfclt, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Joan Jacobson, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Margaret Knispel , Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McGonigle, Cape May, New Jcr c ^y 
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National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA , Plan 1 ’' 



POSITION 



The TEPS group takes the position that more than either teacher behavior 
or product of teaching should provide the basis for any plan for performance 
criteria- -teacher behavior and student behavior--and teacher-student interaction 
are interrelated and essential dimensions of performance. It is impossible to 
separate these three dimensions in pract ice--teacher or student behavior do^s 
not exist in isolation. In addition soc ial -psychological climate is an impor- 
tant influence on and determinant of what teacher or student behavior can be. 



Rather than starting with performance criteria of teacher or student it 
might be better to begin with a context of learning and teaching- -indeed of 
school. This recognizes that school is a plane where students and teachers 
livc--a place where life has its own intrinsic va lue- -a place where learning 
and teaching happens. But school is not a place where we can evaluate teaching 
or learning without first deciding on the pur A oses of school --academic . social 
and asethctic--a place where it is necessary to decide on the relative importan. 
of the quality of the on-going living and learning as opposed to the residual 
outcomes of school experience. For example, a teacher may help a student to 
learn how to read, but in the process of learning to read, the student may 
develop a distaste for reading. This produces a reader who reads seldom or 
never . 

After there is some agreement on paragraph two, there: may be real value 
in isolating (as far as possible) teacher or student behavior --but always in 
terms of the influence of one or the other. 

Performance, then, is in part ? result of abil.ty and skill of the 
teacher cr student. But it is also a result of social -psychological climate, 
materials and media, motivation, reward system, 3 nd other factois. 

To focus solely on teacher behavior or product in student learning is 
invalid and mi si ead ing--ar.d for public and professional alike judges one 
factor in a field of several factors --assumi nj that either is a dominant 
determinant of what teaching or learning is. 



The rationale of this groin is based partially on a minority-report 
type position on the basic premises of performance criteria. 

This minority position makes the following assumptions: 

1. Total performance evaluation prior to full service in the schools 
is inappropriate and virtually impossible. 



•This report of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Piofessional 
Standards is a revision of the one developed by the NCTliPS team at the Miami 
O Beach Conference. 
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2. Rather, preservice prior to full-time involvement in the schools 
might bettor be an approach based on such activities as tutoring and 
micro- teaching. 

3. There should be different models for performance for different kinds 

of teacher position descriptions, and different composites of performance 
should be used as criteria of the validity of the different performance 
models . 

4. The academic and soc ial -aesthetic purposes of the school should be 
separated . 
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State of California 



Team Meixbcrs: 

Dr. Blair Hurd, Sacramento, California, Tc-aru Chairman 

Mr. Russell Ariostos', San Diego, California 

Dr. Dorothy Blackmore, Sacramento, California 

Dr. Richard McNair, Sacramento, California 

Dr. John Nelson, Santa Barbara, California 

Mr. Gerald Pangburn, Sacramento, California 

Mr. Clyde Parrish, Palo Alto, California 

Dr. J. Alden Vanderpooi, Burlingame, California 
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California Plan 



WHERE CALIFORNIA IS NOW 

The status of California can be summed up as follows: 

1. Laws and regulations facilitate development of any reasonable, logical 
and defensible teacher education program or process. The approved pro- 
gram appreaen is completely flexible and open. 

2. Teacher education institutions are reluctant to move despite verbal- 
izations to the contrary. 

3. Tentative criteria for approval have been adopted by the state board cf 
education, encouraging teacher education institutions to develop programs 
which include evaluation of competency through performance -based criteria 
and/or other procedures. 

WHERE CALIFORNIA WANTS TO 00 

California wants to improve teacher education programs i-o mtet the needs 
cf children and of society, now and tomorrow, by stimulating improvement 
through participatory decision making on the part of teacher education insti- 
tutions to bring about their decisions in partnerships with public school 
personnel, school boards, and others concerned with appropriate participants 
and thus create a partnership in teacher education so accountable that legis- 
lative confidence will be forthcoming. 

HOW DOES CALIFORNIA PLAN TO GET THERE? 

Three steps should be taken: 

1. Cooperative decision-making and planning among all the concerned groups; 

2. Formation of a small steering committee to provide the overall leader- 
ship and direction for implementing these purposes; and 

3. Representation from all interested groups including: (a) state depart- 

ment of education, f’b) professional associations, (c) teacher education 
institutions, (d) students, (ej school bor-.rds and the lay public, (f) 
school district, and (g) legislature oil an action committee to accomplish 
these goals beginning in the year 1970-71. 

WILAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

The following forces are helping: 

1 , The time; 

7. The cl imate ; 

3. The clear and apparent need for all institutions to change; 

4. The compelling demand for accountability; and 

5. Input in the form of research and planning which will be available or 
under development in the months ahead. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

The following forces must be overcome: 

59 
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1. Mutual distrust or lack of confidence among the groups, organizations, 
and agencies who will be involved in change; 

2. A legislative inclination to influence matters of teacher education and 
certification at a level much below the policy making level; 

3. The inei'tia, apathy, and vested interests in the entire teacher education 
establishment; and 

4. Counter-forces ir the legislatuie, state booard of education, state 
department of education, professional associat ions , counties, school 
districts, teacher education institutions, local school boai'ds, 
teachers, and students. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

The time table established is as follows: 

1. July 1, 1970 

Constitute a state-wide representative action committee with the 
California team as an executive committe of this group; begin to 
gather, secure , and reproduce pertinent materials to furnish in 
response to inquiries. 

2* October 1, 1970 

Develop and build-in research and evaluation components; identify 
sources of and secure funding to support activities of action 
committee, material gathering, duplication and mailing, conference 
planning, etc. r 

3. December 1, 1970-June 1971 

Set-up regional meetings to move toward understanding and action, 
for purposes of "consensus securing." 

4. July 1, 1971 

Identify several potential "partnerships 11 which may become pilot 
programs in performance-based teacher education. 
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State of Florida 



Te am Members : 

Mr. Albert Adams, Tallahassee, Florida, Team Chairman 

Dr. James Coffee, Jacksonville, Florida 

Mrs. Frances Lunsford, Gainesville, Florida 

Dr. Paul Mohr, Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Sam A. Moorer, Tallahassee, Florida 

Miss Elizabeth Nesbit, Orlando, Florida 

Mrs. Jacqueline Pearson, Sanford, Florida 

Dr. lone Perry, Tal lahussee , Florida 

Mr. John Sojat, Tallahassee, Florida 

Dr. Bert L Sharpe, Gainesville, Florida 

Mr. John S. Staples, Tallahassee, Florida 
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Florida Plan 



WHERE FLORIDA IS NOW 

The Florida Department of Education has officially gone on record as 
being committed to the statewide implementation of performance-based teacher 
cert i ficat ion . 

Legal Framework 



The legal strategy or framework by which performance-based certification 
is being encouraged is provided by an approval program approach. Institutions 
in the state are permitted to design for approval models of teacher education 
programs that are performance-based. 

Local school districts arc encouraged to submit for approval inservice 
education programs that are performance-based . Of 48 school districts that 
have approved inservice programs, ail have some components that are performance- 
based. Twelve other districts are developing programs with an accent on per- 
formance. 

C ompct cnc ies 

Florida has shown competencies through the creation or development of: 

1, Guidelines for teacher preparation in some areas (eight) prepared by 
eight task forces through the Teacher Education Advisory Council, * 
group approved by the Florida legislature as a council to the depart- 
ment of education; 

2, Guidelines in six additional areas prepared by staff members of the 
Division of Vocational Education; 

5. A special Teacher Education Advisory Council task force whose objective 
is the encouragement of universities to develop performance-based pro- 
grams; anc. 

4. A request for proposals for developing instruments and procedures for 

measuring competencies of middle school teachers issued by the department 
of education. 

In addition instruments and procedures for evaluating teacher performance 
have been adopted by each school district. Many are currently being revised. 

Training Materials and Programs 

One hundred individualized training modules have* jeen developec and fifty 
of these have been revised. In addition leadership training programs are being 
conducted for area resource persons to supervise new materials. 

WHERE FLORIDA KANTS TO GO 

Florida has several aims. It wants to go: 

1. To a system of certification based entirely on performance, initial certi- 
fication, extension of certificates, renewal and addition of subjects; 
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2. To a system of education in which the variety of roles are identified 

and defined, and teachers work only in those areas of demonstrated competence 
[differentiated staffing); 

3. To a system in which certification is differentiated in order to certify 
for a variety of competencies and groups of related competencies; 

4. To a system in which certification is granted on successful completion 
of a performance-based program of preservice and/or inservice education; 

5. To a system in which required performances are demonstrated to be those 
which do, in fact, facilitate and enhance learning; and 

6. To a system in which a wide variety of learning activities are accept- 
able in improving competency (college courses, seminars, workshops, 
individual study, credit and non-credit training programs, etc.). 

HOW DOES FLORIDA PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The state has several means of moving toward pe\*formance~b?sed criteria. 
There are two basic assumptions; 

1. Teaching and teaching education can and should be improved. 

2. Performance-based criteria which state specific knowledge, understanding, 
and skills represent a defensible, positive approach which can bring 
about this improvement. 

The plan for achievement of tne objective is to establish a steering 
committee (example; which may become a task force of Teacher Education 
Advisory Council) composed ot representatives from; 

1. Classroom teachers and other practitioners; 

2. Teacher Education Advisory Council and department of education; 

3. Professional organizations; 

4. Higher education Institutions; 

5. Administrative personnel of local areas; (a) principals, (b) supervisors, 

(c) curriculum specialists, and (d) superintendents; 

6. P .T. A, ; and 

7. Student groups. 

The functions of the steering committee are: (a) to develop a detailed 

plan for achievement of stated objectives, and (b) to develop a communication 
center in order to keep all involved parties informed. Also planned is to 
select and train a field staff consisting of representatives of at least three 
agenc ies--t he department of education, professional organizations, and teacher 
education. Representatives will be selected with geographic consideration. 

The purposes of the steering committee are; 

1. To carry out plans in local areas by means of workshops and other appro- 
priate activities in cooperation with the local school ; stem; 

2. To maintain liaison with teacher education personnel by working with the 
Teacher Education Advisory Council task force for performance-based 
program approval for colleges and teacher education; and 

3. To maintain liaison with other appropriate agencies. 

Training materials designed to move teachers toward competencies and 
performance-based certification will be developed: 
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1. The task force will begin the development of minimum performance levels 
for competencies common to all teachers, 

2. Local teachers and other appropriate personnel will develop performance 
objectives for the various subject areas and grade levels, 

3. Provision will be made for feedback of information to a central location 
from which it can be disseminated after study, comparison, and evaluation, 

Florida has the following plans to; 

1, Define and delineate ’’performance , " 

2, Solicit ideas on performance-based certification from all classroom teachers, 
students, administrators, and others. 

3. Involve groups that are going to be affected. 

4. Restructure inservice and preservice training. 

5, Develop training materials designed to move teachers toward competencies 
and train people/st aff to use training materials. Change teachers' point 
of view, 

6. Poll first and second year teachers to establish or formulate a list of 
deficiencies and weaknesses in their training. 

MAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

The following forces are helping: 

1. A better informed and educated public which is demanding greater account- 
ability in order to improve education* 

2. A legal framework which permits movement toward preservice and inservice 
per foriuencc-based certif ica tion--the approved program appioach; 

3. Basic desire to professionalize the state of the art--as evidenced by 
various groups--NEA, TRPS , TEAC, and institutions, department of edu- 
cation, universities, local systems, and so forth; 

4. Proposed accreditation standards based on behavioral objectives, depart- 
ment of education; 

5. Focus on and experimental work related to differentiated staffings; 

6. Efforts underway to identify competencies, develop training materials; 

7. Special projects, i.e,, the Florida State elementary education model; 

8. Attention to and availability of federal, state, local funds earmarked 
for staff development; 

9. Increased cooperation among universities, department of education, and local 
systems ; 

10. USOE interest and leadership; 

12. Increased understanding, knowledge, and skill in research and evaluation; and 

12. Availability of materials, teacher guides, etc. relative to behavioral 
objectives , 

The following have already begun: 

1. Standards of preparation have been and are continuing to be raised. 

2. Some progress has been made for reciprocal agreements across state lines. 

Factors or trends seem to be I 

1, NCATE - one kind of mechanism; 
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2. National concern with assessment; 

3. Trend toward alternate routrs to certification; 

4. Trend toward a more open pattern for experimentation; 

5. Trend toward more flexibility and more involvement in certification; 

6. The machinery for quality assurance (legislation); 

7. The search to establish the mechanisms necessary for governing the 
profession; and 

8. General suppor t--bandwagon approach--competency-based certification 
as opposed to course-oriented certification. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

Several forces need to be overcome: 

1. An acceptable definition of performance must bo developed. 

2. The public must be educated so that it understands the purposes and 
goals of such a program so that it will adequately fund such a program. 

3. Ways must be found to overcome apathy of public and profession to get 
them involved in the process. 

4. Ways must be found to educate the educators so that they will not see this 
new approach as a threat. 

5. A course of study should be set up that will eliminate the ’'unnecessary" 
and irrelevant courses at teacher training institutions. 

6. Instruments that can adequately evaluate performance must be designed. 

7. The stigma attaciied to behavioral objectives in Florida needs to be 
overcome . 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

Much can be done to strengthen col leg?-dist ri ct partnerships in teacher 
training- - inservice and preservice. This strengthed partnership can lead to 
another important element: the development of continuity and consistency 

between the preservice and inservicc education of teachers. 

A start can be made on the development of another needed aspect of 
cert i f icat ion- -produc t assessment. We arc not able to adequately determine 
the end result of our certification activities. What methods are produ:ing 
the teachers who perform best? 

A time line for 1970-71 will contain several priority items; we 
plan to: 

1. Increase efforts, through the TEAC organization, to establish some common 
objectives for performance-based teacher programs. 

2. Increase efforts to firmly establish local master plans for inservice 
training with performance-based certification. 

3. Establish well-defined, operating partnerships among the districts and 
the teacher training institutions. 

4. Devise a system for adequately measuring teacher competencies in relation 
to their training. 

5. Develop during 1970-71 a long-range detailed plan to reach the stated 
goal of the team. 

It is apparent that a variety of institutions and organizations in 
Florida are engaged in activities supportive of and leading to a workable 
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program of performance-based teacher training leading to certification. 

These include the Florida Education Association, department of education, 
the state university system, the local school districts, the private colleges 
and universities, and teaching professions. It is also apparent that the 
activities are not coordinated and are, some of the time, in conflict with 
each other. This thought leads to the idea that the first priority for 
1970-71 should be a determined effort to encourage the pursuit of a diver- 
sity of ideas but with common goals and objectives. The Teacher Education 
Advisory Council certainly is the logical body to vigorously pursue this 
effort since its membership is composed of people representing all of the 
interested groups and institutions. 

The present program of approved inservice master plans in the local 
school districts is reaching practically all of t lie districts. These plans 
contain many elements of performance-based activities and now can be used 
for the extension of certificates. This program will be emphasized and 
expanded in 1970-71 . 
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State of Maryland 



Team Members : 

Dr. Kenneth A. Browne, Baltimore, Maryland, Teai Chan ^an 

Dr. H. E. Behling, Baltimore, Maryland 

Dr. Marvin Farbstein, Baltimore, Maryland 

Dr. Wilbur S. Hoopengardner , Denton, Maryland 

Dr. Everett C. Pettigrew, Annapolis, Maryland 

Dr. Thomas E. Powers, Baltimore.. Maryland 
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Maryland Plan 



WHIiRJi M\RY LAND IS NOW 

Maryland now certificates teachers by completion of: 

1. Certification requirements applied to out-of-state teachers (2/3 of our 
teachers come fro„i other states); 

2. State-approved Maryland teacher education programs (just now starling 
state team visits) ; 

3. Program at NCATE-approvcd institutions, and 

4. Reciprocity with approved programs: (a) elementary education programs in the 

Northeast Reciprocity Compact (11 states), (b) Interstate Compact agree- 
ments (pending with 14 states), and (c) NASDTEC agreements pending with 
several states. 

Certification is now based on completion of courses required by certifi- 
cation standards and by state-approved programs. 

WHERE MARYLAND WANTS TO GO 

As Maryland's team, wc believe the state should move to an increased 
emphasis on competency-based per formancc . 

MOW DOES MARYLAND PLAN TO GhT THERE? 

The major objective is to develop a program by which teams visiting 
campuses for evaluation and possible program approvals would give consider- 
able weight to the extent performance objectives arc used in designing teacher 
education experiences. The emphasis initially would be upon teacher perfor- 
mance, later on pupi 1 outcomes. 

The following procedures are planned: 

1. Direct the attention of the Teacher Education Advisory Council of Mary- 
land toward the development of performance-criteria in teacher education. 

2. Assign one person in the state department of education to work with the 
advisory council and educational institutions in the development of per- 
formance criteria. 

3. Recommend to the 24 directors of teacher education in the state the dev- 
elopment of performance criteria based on guidelines the Criteria Committee 
designed for the Teacher Education Advisory Council. 

4. Organise a follow-up program to obtain feedback .rum the school systems 
concerning tin effect iveness of teacher education, with special emphasis 
on competency-based programs. 

3. Provide workshop experiences for Maryland school and college personnel 
to develop perform nice criteria and teacher competencies. 

0. Request an LPI>A grant to sponsor these workshop experiences. 

7. Examine hy state teams the teacher education programs in terms of the 
development of competencies and performance. 



WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 



The State has been helped by: 

1. The development of criteria for teacher education by the Teacher Education 
Advisory Council of Maryland; 

2. The desire of colleges and public schools to change and improve their 
programs ; 

3. Public dissatisfaction with education and public and community concern 
about teacher competency; 

4. Federal funding; and 

5. Professional associations’ desire for professional improvement. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

Resistance to change, budget, need for personnel, and college committees 
are all forces which need to be overcome. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

1. September 1970 

Make a presentation to the Teacher Education Advisory Council. 

2. Winter 1970 

Urge the first state conference for the identification of competence es 
needed by teachers. 

3. Request an EPDA grant to implement a plan for 1971. 
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State of Massachusetts 



Team Members : 

Or. John P. MacGrail, Boston, Massachusetts, Team Chairman 

Dr. William Fanslow, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Dr, George Merriam, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Dr. Mary Lou O’Connor, Framingham, Massachusetts 

Dr. J. Casey Olds, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Massachusetts Plan 



WHERE MASSACHUSETTS IS NOW 

A study was made under the auspices of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education (M.A.C.E.), under 
the direction of Dr. Lindley Stiles, on certification and preparation of 
teachers in Massachusetts. 

The report received nationwide publicity. A bill was filed in the 
General Court of Massachusetts by the Massachusetts Teachers Association to 
set up the state organizational structure and leadership with the responsi- 
bility of effecting changes in certification on the basis of the M.A.C.E. 
report and the positive inputs of the profession. 

Due to misunderstandings and fears of suggestions or proposals included 
in the body of the M.A.C.E. report, but not in the bill, as well as opposition 
by vocal groups of teachers, the bill was defeated. 

Through the effects of the department of education, the Massachusetts 
Educational Conference Board and other education-oriented associations, the 
subject of the bill was proposed for study by a special committee to be 
appointed by the governor. This committee, to be composed of legislators, 
educators, and laymen would be required to study and report to the 
legislature with specific recommendations. 

The present .status of the assignments to such a study committee looks 
promising but nerds strong additional support. 

WHERE MASSACHUSETTS WANTS TO GO 

First, it is necessary to identify and develop broad-based support to 
communicate to the General Court the positive feeling that exists with regard 
to their study commitment and resultant recommendations. Coordinated efforts 
are being planned to achieve this first step. If the study report is consis- 
tent with specific areas of the previous report, panels of teachers in the 
various academic and specialist areas and representatives of other concerned 
groups would be set up to study and come forth with recommendations for pre- 
service programs involving performance-based criteria for certification in 
their specific professional areas of responsibility. 

The recommendations of the panels will be utilized as criteria to assist 
in the evaluation of existing teacher education programs for the purpose of 
designing preservice programs consistent with the goals of the panels, the 
educational philosophy of the teacher training institutions, the accrediting 
agencies, and the evolving certification requirements for entry into the 
profession. 

HOW DOES MASSACHUSETTS PLAN TO GF.T THERE? 

A major educational effort must be made involving teachers, teacher edu- 
cators, and professional education associations at all levels, as well <*s 



state cducaticn agencies and others to organize an intense educational cam- 
paign to study positive ways of changing certification procedures and teacher 
education patterns. 

Closer and more unified efforts toward the determination of common edu- 
cational goals must be achieved, A decision-making process reflecting the 
broad spectrum of t,*e educational community would assist in accomplishing 
this. 

Ml AT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

An increasing rccognit ion that , whi le the ultimate goals of education 
remain fairly constant, the means of achieving these goals must be constantly 
re-examined . 

There is also an emerging movement to hold the educational community 
accountable for the education of our youth. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

The following forces need to be overcome: 

1. The lack of understanding that the only constant is change itself; 

2. The security syndrome wherein the reluctance to effect change is predicated 
upon the lack of a guarantee of the results; 

3. The unwillingness, based upon arbitrary political and administrative 
actions of the past, to risk possible failure in the effort to achieve 
positive educational goals; and 

4. The natural suspicion that exists between the various segments of the 
educational community. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

The specific actions to be taken following the recommendations of the 
study committee must be adjusted in the light of the specifics of the report. 

We will work with each of our organizations to pi spare to function 
positively upon receiving the report of the Legislative Study Committee in 
the direction oi the items enumerated in the preceding section entitled 
"Where Massachusetts Wants To Go." 
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State ov Michigan 



Team Members: 

Dr. Ed Pfau, Lansing , Michigan, Tcvjii Chairman 

Dr. Calvin Anderson, Lansing, Michigan 

Dr. Leland Dean, East Lansing, Michigan 

Mrs. Kathryn Jackson, Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. Melvin Leasure, Madison Heights, Michigan 

Dr. George Owen, Midland, Michigan 

Dr. Eugene Richardson, Lansing, Michigan 
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Michigan Plan 
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WHERE MICHIGAN IS NOW 

The State of Michigan is currently a high volume new teacher producer 
with 2$ approved teacher education institutions graduating approximately 
13,000 new teachers annually from state board of education approved programs. 

The state usually ranks fifth as a producer of teachers in the United States, 
with six Michigan colleges usually included in the list of the top 16 in- 
stitutional producers of new teachers. The public image of institutional 
programs in teacher education ranges from excellent to average to mediocre. 

The Michigan Cert i f icat ion Code was adopted in 1967, and the sections 
authorizing a new certification pattern contain language which could be 
interpreted as providing for performance standards for initial and continuing 
certification. An exact interpretation of this language will need to be 
made. The Code specifically au horizes the approval of programs which include 
selection techniques by which oniy qualified students shall be sponsored 
for certification. It includes an authorization for an equivalency option 
which authorizes the sponsoring institution to award semester hours of credit 
based upon equivalence in meeting any of the required credits for certification 
and a specific authorization for experimental programs which deviate from 
the requirements of the Code. 

The interest in change in cert iiicat ion requirements is evidenced by 
two bills introduced in the legislature authorizing a "teacher incentive pay 
demonstration program," a "teacher incentive benefit demonstration program, 11 
"merit pay" based upon differing functions performed by teachers, an! "dif- 
ferential pay" based upon differing functions performed by teachers. Approx- 
imately the above tasks are also provided for in a separate departmental 
budget item requiring legislative approval. 

The state board of education recently appointed an ad hcc commission 
on professional practices charged with a responsibility for recommending 
changes in existing legislation, tenure, and professional practices. 

It could be concluded then that Michigan may be ripe for a change in the 
basis for certification of teachers. 

WHERE MICHIGAN WANTS TO GO 

When the 1967 Code was adopted , i t was recognized as a needed change from 
the 1939 version and that a later and more satisfactory substitute was required. 
With the adoption of the 1967 Code, various individuals have supported the need 
to explore the various alternatives available and have proposed that one of the 
alternatives should be a system of licensure based upon performance standards 
rather than the current approved program system. Patterns for differentiated 
staffing would also require consideration and a decision as to whether this is 
a Code consideration or an employing district assignment option. Performance 
standards and differentiated staffing require a consideration of factors related 
to the basis for initial and continuing certification, successful performance 
as specified in the current Code, and gaining tenure. This tends to interlock 
the public schools and colleges and universities and the state department of 
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education into a system of management responsibilities for various facets of 
this program. 

HOW DOES MICHIGAN PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The first step in this process is a general revision in the statutes 
authorizing the state board of education administration of teacher certifi- 
cation. The Ad Hoc Commission on Professional Practices has been specifically 
charged with this responsibility and presumably, at the conclusion of the 
summer or fall 1970, will have recommended appropriate statutory changes for 
state board consideration. The next step, of course, is legislative enact- 
ment, and any changes proposed by the state board could introduced into the 
1971 legislative session. Administrative rule changes will follow such 
legislative authorization. 

An additional charge given the Ad Hoc Commission is to consider statutory 
implementation of a Professional Practices Act. The present Certification 
Code includes an equivalency option and a specific authorization for exper- 
imental programs at teacher education institutions. These two features of 
the existing Code provide a freedom to act in the development of programs 
based on teacher performance in advance of changes in the statutes. 

The Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and Certification will be 
the logical group to consider certification patterns based upon teacher per- 
formance. Actions on a facet of teacher performance have already been 
undertaken by a subcommittee of that group concerned with student teaching. 
While their work is still in the early stages it is anticipated that the 
successful conclusion of these early stages will provide a basis on which 
performance-based certification requirements can be developed. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

TThe teacher shortage which has plagued Michigan for over a quarter of 
a century is apparently over, and the end has occurred because of the high 
Michigan production and import rate of teachers. It is anticipated that 
employers will be more selective in recruitment, selection, and retention of 
teachers. This will remove much of the pressure on colleges for volume 
production and will a: the same time permit concentration on quality factors 
related to eligibility for the continuing certificate. 

Parental concern is high in many districts over pupil achievement in the 
basic skills area and the dropc*jt rate. The State Aid Act provides support 
for special programs for the disadvantaged, and there is a general concern 
for an overall improvement in the quality of programs for the education of 
young people. Unanswered at the present ti*e is how this is to be achieved, 
wKat the various responsihi l it ies are, and what kinds of skills and general 
support are required. This has prompted a general look at the total edu- 
cational process. The state board and legislative actions, as well as the 
concerns of the professional education associations, are saying in essence 
"We aren't doing it now as well as we should, let's improve it." 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

Knowledge, time, energy, and manpower are the greatest limitations on 
activity focusing upon changes in the current situation. The state legal 
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base now provides that existing certificates will retain their original 
validity; hence, changes in preparation programs will affect new graduates 
only, and any maior change will take a long time to diffuse throughout the 
state . 

The present dialogue occurring in this and other states indicates a 
great diversity of knowledge and opinion about desirable alternatives. This 
will take time to overcome, time in which to reach as consensus. 

Michigan has a Public Employees' Relations Act, as well as a Tenure 
Act, and this will also involve the local education associations and the 
state education associations in deliberations with the state board of edu- 
cation, the legislature, end colleges and universities. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

The following time line has been set up: 

1. May 1970 

Appoint Ad Hoc Commission on Professional Practices. 

Hold ‘raining session on performance -based certification with team 
members drawn from the Ad Hoc Commission membership as well as the 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and Certification. 

2. August 1970 

Receive report with recommended legislative changes from state board 
appointed Ad Hoc Commission on Professional Practices. 

3. September 1970 

Begin dialogue of the Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and 
Certification, which includes representatives from the Ad Hoc Com- 
mission and the Florida team, cn Michigan ac'ions. 

4, Winter 1971 

Have ready for legislative consideration Ad Hoc Commission develop* 
legislation which presumably will include a general revision in the 
existing statutes concerning teachers, certification, and tenure, and 
hopefully some kind of a professional practices act, 

5, Spring 1971 

Receive recominendat ions for next actions in this area by this time from 
the subcommittee of the Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and 
Certification. 

6, 1975 (Estimated) 

Implement the changes in the basic pattern for certification presumably 
by this time. 
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State of Minnesota 



Team Members : 

Dr. Patricia J. Goralsld, St. Paul, Minnesota, Team Chairman 

Mr. Robert Arnold, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mr. Boyd Berg, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mr. Ronald Bur land, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dr. Dean A. Crawford, Duluth, Minnesota 

Dr. Lowell R. Gillrtt, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Dr. Hope Lea, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mr. Jim McDermott, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dr. E. Raymond Peterson, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Dr. Ulric Scott, Winona, Minnesota 

Dr. Richard Wollin, Marshall, Minnesota 
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Minnesota Plan* 



WHERE MINNESOTA IS NOW 

Minnesota has taken several steps: 

1. The state board of education and the department of education have expressed 
an openness to investigate and to implement alternative programs leading 

to the certification of professional personnel. This is evidenced by state 
board approval of task force recommendat ions stated in terms of competency 
development, by department of education publications, and by approval of 
experimental programs. 

2. A number of colleges in the state have initiated programs based on per- 
formance kinds of standards. 

3. A variety of programs stressing individualizing of student learning ex- 
periences and the optimum utilization of staff have been developed in the 
past five years in Minnesota. 

4. Numerous conferences that encourage individually guided instruction have 
been conducted throughout the state on patterns of scheduling, curriculum 
design, and role definition for teachers. 

5. Competencies for education personnel are one aspect of the responsibilities 
of a recently appointed Continuing Education Task Force of the department 
of education. The problem of relating preservice to inservice experiences 
of education personnel has already been recognized by this group, 

WHERE MINNESOTA WANTS TO GO 

It is proposed that a plan of action be developed which will facilitate: 

1. Careful study of the concept of competency criteria as preservice and 
inservice components leading to certification of education personnel; 

2. Development of model programs within the state which establish alter- 
native routes to certification of education personnel based upon per- 
formance personnel; 

3. Development of model inservice programs leading to recertification of 
education personnel; and 

4. Involvement ef personnel from the state department of education, colleges 
and universities, elementary-secondary school personnel, and the coiwwnity 
in the dec ision-naking process with respect to developing competency- 
based programs. 

HOW DOES MINNESOTA PLAN TO GET THERE? 

Among suggested ideas for implementation arc that: 

1. Information will be disseminated through the state department of education 



*This plan was developed by members of the Minnesota team who attended the 
Miami Beach conference. It is a working paper which could form the basis 
for a statewide plan. The questions answered were those posed by the 
Florida Department of Education. 
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publications and through publications, meetings, and conferences of 
professional organizations. 

2. Two conferences, sponsored by the Minnesota Teacher Education Council, 

an organization of Minnesota groups involved in the training of education 
personnel, will be requested by the Minnesota team participating in the 
Florida conference. 

3. The formation of consortia interested in developing performance-based 
models for the preparation of education personnel will be encouraged. 

4. Regional conferences, cooperatively sponsored by colleges, LEA f s, and 
professional organizations will be encouraged. 

5. Financial support of programs for training education personnel will be 
sought . 

6. Approval of experimental programs will be based on: (a) evidence that the 

program has been developed with effective involvement of the public and 
all sectors of the education community, and (b) a system developed to 
keep input open. 

7. Approval of experimental programs will be contingent upon: (a) objectives 

of the program, (t) components of the program designed to achieve the 
stated objectives, (c) specified behaviors to be developed, (d) means 

for assessing behaviors, (e) indicators for achievement of objectives, 

(f) feedback which includes followup of education personnel trained in 
the program. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

The following forces are helping: 

1. Positive attitude and interest of the Minnesota Board of Education; 

2. Expressed interest for greater involvement of professional organizations 
and other education personnel; 

3. A variety of inst ruct ional and organi zat ional models developed by elementary- 
secondary schools; 

4. Community interest in constructive approaches to effective education; 

5. The influence of the Federal government in funding programs to develop 
more effective school personnel; and 

6. Demonstration by college personnel that they are willing to explore now 
approaches to programs to develop education personnel. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 



Forces needing to be overcome are: 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 
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Defensive attitudes among some faculty at colleges and among some 
elementary and secondary school personnel; 

Lack of familiarity and understanding of the competency or performance 
approach ; 

Lack of financial resources for program development and ivservicc edu- 
cat ion ; 

Lack of field-tested models for pc r formance -based programs; 

Lack of consideration of local conditions when guidelines for federal 
programs and federal funding are established; 

The difficulty of coordinating the efforts of, and providing opportunities 
for, effective involvement of many different groups; and 
Difficulty of identifying and describing precisely competencies needed 
by education personnel and relating them to pupil performance. 

1 iv> 
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197 0-71 TIME LING 



The following time table has been established: 

1. June 1970 

Hold "Improved Methods of Utilization of Elementary Personnel Conference 
attended by Department of Education personnel and representatives from 
each of 25 teacher preparing institutions. 

2. June * September 1970 

Disseminate information throughout the state, 

3. Fall 1970 

Disseminate information continuously through professional organization 
journals and state department publications. 

Hold proposed workshop during Minnesota Teacher Education Council 
meet ing . 

4. Pali and Winter 1970-71 

Develop proposed consortia and planning of regional conferences; plan 
for involvement of school board association and other community elements 
rnd disseminate information through meetings of professional groups. 

5. Winter 1971 

Investigate sources of financing. 

C. Spring 1971 

Conduct proposed regional conferences. 

Hold followup conference with the Minnesota Teacher Education Council. 
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State of New Jersey 



Team Members: 

Dr. Allan F. Roscbrock, Titusville, New Jersey, Team Chairman 

Mr. Edwin Bcckcrman, Princeton, New Jersey 

Dr. Anthony Catrambonc , Vineland, New Jersey 

Mr. Warren Cummings, Newton, New Jersey 

Mrs. Tina DcFalco, Little Silver, New Jersey 

Mr. Bernard Duffy, Somerville, New Jersey 

Mr. Robert Flood, Sparta, New Jersey 

Mrs. Hilda Jaffc, Verona, New Jersey 

Mr. Richard Meyer, Pari in New Jersey 

Dr. James Mullen, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Dr. Thomas J. Quirk, Princeton, New Jersey 

Dr. L. B. Williams, Freehold, New Jersey 
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New Jersey Plan 



K1ICRE NEW JERSEY IS NOW 

The state board of examiners, as a result of suggestions made by a number 
of individuals and professional organizations at the "Listening Post" held in 
New Brunswick last year, proposed an extensive and intensive study to be made 
with the purpose of formulating a woikable method for evaluating teaching com- 
petence as a requirement for certification. The New Jersey Joint Committee on 
Teacher Education made a similar proposal and in its report Learning to Teach, 
the Joint Committee said, "The Professional Laboratory Experiences Program pro- 
vides the opportunity for the student to develop and demonstrate teaching skills 
in terms of performance criteria recognized by the college and the cooperating 
schools and agencies. Studies should be made to refine and validate these 
performance criteria, and to develop additional criteria to be applied during 
the initial years of actual teaching/' 

WHERE NEW JERSEY WANTS TO CO 

As indicated by the report of the state board of examiners and the New 
Jersey Joint Committee on Teacher Education, it is obvious that the State of 
New Jersey is interested in developing a workable method for evaluating 
teaching competence as a requirement for initial certification. 

HOW DOES NEW JERSEY PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The state board of education has approved the proposal submitted by t he 
organizations above and the department is now inaugurating such a study. Dr. 
Allan F. Rosebrock, chairman of the Department of Education at Rutgers University, 
will direct the project. Dr. Ward Sinclair, director of Co liege Curri cuiums 
for Teacher Education in the state department of education, will be co-director. 
Dr. L. B. Williams III will be project coordinator. Ur. Wayne T. Branom, 
formerly superintendent of schools in Hillside, New Jersey, is consultant to 
the project. 

Task forces have now been organized in 16 teaching fields. it will be 
the function of the tank force to answer the following questions: 

1. What performance criteria should be applied in evaluating the competence 
of teachers? 

2. What procedure can be developed for evaluating the competence of teacher- 
candidates on the basis of these performance criteria? 

The teaching fields in which task forces will work are art, business, 
elementary, English, exceptional children, foreign languages, health, home 
economics, industrial arts, mathematics, music, nursery school, physical 
education, social studies, and vocational subjects. 

All task forces will include classroom teachers, public school department 
chairmen, superintendents, principals, curriculum development specialists, 
college professors and deans, college students, and state department curriculum 
specialists. Persons specializing in evaluation and research will be included 
in al ] task forces. A rest rch associate will be provided for each task force. 
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WHAT FORCES ARP \IU "1NG? 




The greatest asset to the project is the cooperation among the professional 
organizations, the colleges and universities, the state department of education, 
and the school boards association. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

There are no forces opposing the project. Our only obstacles are the prac- 
tical ones of agreeing on performance criteria and developing a workable system 
for applying the criteria to individual applicants. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

It is expected that the task forces will meet approximately once a month 
during the 1970-71 and 1971-72 school years. Occasionally, all task forces will 
meet together, but usually the task forces will meet separately. The major 
objective during the first year will be the development of performance criteria. 
During the second and third years, it is hoped that experimentation can be car- 
ried on to test several of the models that have been developed. 
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State of New York 



Team Members : 

Dr. Vincent C. Gazzetta, Albany, New York, Team Chairman 

Dr. William E. Boyd, Albany, New York 

Dr. Hdward Cuony, Seneca, New York 

Dr. Jay Greene, New York, New York 

Dr. Charles Mackey, Albany, New York 

Dr. Donald Munson, Buffalo, New York 

Dr. Harold E. Tannenbaum > New York, New York 

Mr. C. II. Thompkins, New York, New York 

Mr. Mike Van Ryr , Albany, New York 

Dr. James Young, Albany, New York 

Miss Marguerite Walters, ALbany, New York 
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Mew York Plan* 



WHERE NEW YORK IS NOW 

New York is experiencing both general and specific unrest about the 
present stystem under which certification operates. The unrest exists in 
all segments of the populat ion--student s , professional personnel in the 
schools, collegiate staffs, parents, etc. Those who know and understand the 
system are no longer satisfied with a state-mandated curricular pattern. 

During 1969-70 an attempt has Deen made by the state department staff 
to involve many responsible individuals and groups in considering the ques- 
tion of what alternatives were available or could become available which 
would serve to satisfy the purpose of certification. 

Some small, but significant, programs looking at various segments of 
the problem have been operating. At this writing, however, no attempt has 
been implemented which addresses itself to seeking a viable alternative to 
the present system. 

WHERE NEW YORK WANTS TO GO 

Unless, or until, some other alternat ive(s) develop. New York will 
carefully investigate the feasibility of inaugurating a system for certifi- 
cation based on the assessment of performance. No timetable for state-wide 
implementation can be either stated or implied. Movement in this direction 
will require an evo lunt ionary process involving a large number of people 
and hours of time. 

It is presently intended that in designing the state management system, 
the design would reflect as flexible a system as possible. Thus, the state 
would not establish and impose a set of performance criteria as certification 
requirements which would establish the basic pattern of preparation. Instead, 
the requirements for certification should be embedded in the process of pre- 
paring professional persons for New York’s schools. For example, the require- 
ments might be: 

1. No person shall be initially certified who has not met the appropriate 
performance criteria established by an approved preparatory program. 

2. No person shall be permanently certified who has not met the appropriate 
performance criteria established by an approved preparatory program, 
and who has not had at least one year of satisfactory experience. 

3. A preparatory program, to be approved, must exhibit the following 
characterist ics : 

a. Evidence thac the planning and developmcn t of the program included 
participation by at least the following three groups: (1) college 

or university, (2) teacher organizat ion , and (3) school. 



*This plan is the result of serious thought bv the team. AIL members of the 
team felt that insufficient tine was available to completely develop a 
satisfactory plan. Therefore, the plan is one which the team can only approve 
^ in principle. 
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b. Evidence that it is individualized and is focused on a set of 
performance criteria. 

c. Evidence that processes have been established which assess the 
process made by the student in meeting the performance criteria. 

d. Evidence that feedback for program modification exists and will be 
(or is being) utilized. 

\m DOES NEW YORE PLAN TO GET THERE? 



Several steps will be takei. The time each step will take or the time 
the complete process will consume cannot be estimated as yet. The steps noted 
below are addressed to the development of performance criteria based on teacher 
behavior although it docs not eliminate the possibility of developing perfor- 
mance criteria based on pupil outcomes. It is intended to search for possibil- 
ities of relating performance criteria to pupil outcomes. 



Step 


1 . 


Continue 
possibl e 
of progn 


Step 


2. 


Continue 
focus on 


Step 


3 . 


Encourag 
proj ccts 
gram. 


Step 


4. 


Adapt or 
pilot pn 


Step 


5. 


Legal i zc 



to involve as many responsible agencies in the state as 
in the concept, in the progress, and in the development 



sone aspect of performance. 



,■ the system to insure maximum feasibility, using the 
as learning experiences for all concerned. 



hi I AT FORCES ARE HELPING? 



Several forces are of help: 

1. Acceptance by the profession and other groups that some change needs to 
be made ; 

2. A growing supply of teachers; 

3. The temper of the times, i.e,, search for accountability; 

4. Growing willingness of groups to work together; and 

5. No present restrictions in statute. 

KHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

Major forces needed to be overcome arc lack of financial support and 
lack of knowledge, on a wide base, of the "what" and ’’how" in program de- 
ve lopment . 

1970-7 1 TIME LINE 

New York State plans to continue or institute Steps 1, 2 t and 3 noted 
in the third section above and also initiate a design for state-wide eval - 
at ion . 
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State of Texas 



Team Members : 

Dr. Bill E . Reeves, Austin, Texas, Team Chairman 

Dr. Emmitt Smith, Canyon, Texas 

Miss Louise Colgin, Gatesville, Texas 

Mrs. Jewell Harris, Abilene, Texas 

Dr. Robert B. Hows am, Houston, Texas 

Dr. Herbert LaGrone, Fort Worth, Texas 

Mr. Thomas E. Ryan, Austin, Texas 

Dr. Edward M. Vodicka, Austin, Texas 
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Texas Plan 



WHERE TEXAS IS NOW 

The state board of education has authorized a state-wide committee and 
commission to re-study teacher education and certification in Texas. The 
charge made to the state department of education by the board was to look 
at the recent governor's committee study of education and to look at 
national trends to determine implications for improvement in teacher edu- 
cation in Texas. We are in the eighth month of this two-year study. Pro- 
fessional personnel throughout the state are currently reacting to the study 
guide. These findings will be returned to the state in June 1970. The 
proposed standards coming from this study are to be developed during July 
and August of this year. 

WHERE TEXAS WANTS TO GO 

The State of Texas is actively developing a plan for designing a 
performance -based teacher certification system. 

HOW DOES TEXAS PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The statewide, two-year study is designed to use task forces made up 
of professional personnel throughout the state. These task forces are 
actively involved in designing the systems to be adopted for certification 
in the State of Texas. The two-year plan began in 1969 at an awareness 
level. It involved the development of the teacher education model, a study 
of certification at the consortium level, and a study of certification made 
by professional organizations. When these studies become final, they will be 
presented to the teacher educational organizations for dissemination and 
to the state advisory groups and to various state organizations for study. 
Following the recommendations from these organizations, there will be a 
proposed revision of the certification standards. These proposed revisions 
will be based on a performance-based system of teacher certification. The 
proposed revisions will be tested and experimented with at the grass-roots 
level. There will be a final revision at the staCe level, and final imple- 
mentation of the performance-based system of teacher certification is 
expected in 1973. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

The following forces are helping: 

1. Texas Conference on Teacher Education; 

2. Teacher education projects; 

3. Texas legislature; 

4. The state professional organizations; 

5. The State Board of Examiners for Teacher Education; 

6. Texas Professional Practices Commission; 

7. Texas Teacher Certification Study Committee; 
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8. Council of Deans of Education; and 

9. Texas State Board of Education. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

Statutory requirements for certification and the funding system of 
state colleges need to be changed. 
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State of Utah 



Team Members: 

Dr, Vcre A. McHenry, Salt Lake City, Utah, Team Chairman 

Dr. Lyal E. Holder, Oren, Utah 

Dr. Ladd Holt, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr. Boyd McAffee, Provo, Utah 

Dr. Robert H. Moss, Cedar City, Utah 

Dr. Quentin L. Utley, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Utah Plan 



WHERE UTAH IS NOW 

Certification guidelines provided by the Utah State Board of Education 
provide a climate within which teacher education institutions in cooperation 
with public school districts can develop preparation programs based on per- 
formance criteria. Pilot projects (aimed at tying programs to performance) 
are currently underway in three of Utah's six teacher education institutions. 

The individualized Secondary Teacher Education Program at Brigham Young 
University has been in existence for nearly four years, while the Individual- 
ized Performance-Based Teacher Education Program (IPT) is being implemented 
at Weber State College following the initial planning stage. The University 
of Utah also has an experimental training program which is performance-based. 

The state education agency has given full support to these programs as 
experimental efforts. It is anticipated that information on these programs 
will be disseminated as widely as possible both within and outside the state. 
Utilizing these models, an attempt will be made to stimulate expansion of the 
programs in t lie institutions already committed and ip, the other teacher edu- 
cation institutions of the state. Local school districts have enthusiastically 
cooperated with performance-based programs and have encouraged further imple- 
mentat ion . 

WHERE UTAH WANTS TO CO 

We envision certification becoming a two-step process. The preparing 
institutions, in concert with the organized profession, would he held account* 
able for recommending for an internship in the public schools of the state, a 
product who is knowledgeable and able to perform according to criteria to be 
developed. Tins recommendation would entitle the recipient to become a prac- 
ticing member if the profession. 

The internship would provide experience in the "real world" of teaching 
under the close supervision of practitioners who would help the intern per- 
form as well as teachers with his assignment should perform. Standard certi- 
fication would bo granted when the intern is judged competent to perform well 
his tasks as part of the agency held accountable by the state for producing 
a product (the student), based upon performance criteria. 

These procedures would adheic to t lie principle of accountability of 
product rather than process for producing the product. 

MOW DOES UTAH PLAN TO GET THERE? 

Using current programs as a hasv, an attempt will be made to promote 
further refinement of performance-based teacher education programs. Certifi- 
cation requirements will also be roiii.jJ to enable and entourage licensure 
on the basis of capacity to perform necessary teaching behaviors or to pro- 
duce the desired outcomes in pupils which derive from teacher behavior. 
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WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 



The climate appears to be favorable for the implementation of performance 
criteria for certification. The Utah Student Education Association recently 
presented a position paper to the State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education 
which consisted largely of recommendations for more relevant teacher education 
programs based on competency to perform in the role expected of a professional 
teacher. The paper formed the basis for a state-wide conference on teacher 
education held in April 1970, on the campus of Weber State College. The 
Weber State performance-based program anu other pertinent information related 
to performance criteria for teacher education and certificat ion were given 
extensive exposure , and there was general agreement that change in this direc- 
tion is desirable. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HINDERING? 

The force of tradition will be a major hinde ranee to movement toward 
performance-based teacher education and certification. The task of formulating 
acceptable criteria for teacher performance will be difficult, and if we in- 
corporate fully the principle of accountability by focusing on the products 
that derive from a teacher's behavior, it will be even harder. Lack of ade- 
quate funding to support development of programs and necessary research is 
a significant problem. In addition, tctal involvement of the profession is 
essential if success in this endeavor is to be achieved. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

The fol lowing deadlines have been set: 

1, October 1970 

Receive preliminary reports and validation of pilot piograms at B.Y.U., 
Weber State College, and the University of Utah. 

2 , November - December, 1970 

Disseminate information on pilot programs. 

3, November 1970 -June 19/1 

Hold state education agency sponsored dialogue among institutions, 
school districts, and professional organizations to promote understanding 
of performance criteria for teacher education and certification and 
support for programs. 

Juno 1970- Dec ember 1971 and beyond 

Re. i lie certification standards and guidelines for program development 
in the direction of performance bases. 



State of Washington 



Team Members : 

Dr. William H. Drummond, Olympia, Washington, Team Chairman 

Dr. Albert L. Avars, Spokane, Washington 

Mrs. Nancy Gaudcttc , Spokane, Washington 

Dr. R. Dean Gaudette, Cheney, Washington 

Dr. F. Herbert Hite, Bellingham, Washington 

Mrs. Bodil Sorenson, Seattle, Washington 
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Washington Plan 



WHERE WASHINGTON IS NOW 

We believe that during the next three to five years the education forces 
in our state will be moving toward parallel programs for teacher education. 

One program will be a continuation of the present certification standards-- 
approved-program based upon college courses, student teaching, and so forth. 

The second program will be f icld -centered , competency -ba sed « In effect, these 
will be competing programs- The programs will compete for students; graduates 
will compete for employment; school organizations will compete to become par- 
ticipants in one or the other kind of program. 

Willi RE WASHINGTON WANTS TO GO 

The field-centered, competency-based program specifies that three agencies 
agree on criteria for certification and on the process of helping students of 
teaching demonstrate these criteria. What is needed now is a decision-making 
process which will guarantee participation on all the significant decisions 
about program development . !Ve also need a process for reviewing these deci- 
sions as they may affect students, schools, college departments, local pro- 
fessional associations , and communities. 

HOW DOES WASHINGTON PLAN TO GIT THEM;? 

Our plan is to propose coordinating councils in each region of the state. 
These councils should represent all the agencies who will participate in the 
new field -centered , competency -ha sed programs. Such a proposal will be pre- 
sented in a scries of meetings around our state. These meetings have already 
been scheduled to discuss latest revisions of our new certification plan. 

WHAT FORCES ARE HELPING? 

Teacher associations and school organizations have indicated their 
desire to have a say in the selection, education, and certification of 
teachers. Also, several college teacher educators have invited school par- 
ticipation in program development- -part i cu 1 arly in developing pilot projects 
under Teacher Corps and ITIU funding-projects which are based upon demon- 
stration of competencies. 

WILM FORCES ARC HINDERING? 

Focusing only on the problem of establishing a decision-making process 
which will implement the new* competency-based program, we can identify the 
following forces we need to overcome: 

1. Jealousy of prerogatives for decision making under traditional college 
programs; and 

2. Lick of experience in teacher education program development on the part 
of some agencies, teacher associations, ard school districts. 
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1970-71 TIME LINE 



The schedule for reaching our objectives is as follows: 

1. September-November 1970 

Hold regional meetings to review revised new standards at which the 
te superintendent's office will begin discussions about concept of 
teacher education coordinating councils. 

2. April 1971 

Reach agreements on a new edition of the standards. 

3. June 1971 

Submit new standards to the state board of education with regional 
coordinating councils for teacher education hopefully becoming part 
of the new approved standards. 
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LI.S, Office of Education 



Team Members : 

Dr, Robert Poppendicck, Washington, D.C,, Team Chairman 
Dr. Wilton Anderson, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs, Margaret Chambers, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. I. Jack Kasteau, Washington, D.C, 

Miss Caroline Gillin, Washington, D.C. 

Dr, Doris Gunderson, Washington, D.C, 

Dr. John R, Pco , Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Donald Sharps, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Shirley Steele, Washington, D.C. 
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U.S. Office of Education Plan 



WHERE THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION IS NOW 

The Office of Education is providing the major financial support for 
this training session through the School Personnel Utilization Program of 
the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development and through resources of 
the National Center for Educational Research and Development (NCERD) . In 
addition it was NCERD that sponsored the elementary school models which arc 
a part of the resources for this training session* Access to the considerable 
audiovisual literature on these models is facilitated through A Reader's 
Guide to the Comprehensive Models for Preparing Elementary Teachers , jointly 
published by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. Wc submit that the Office of 
Education has been creating momentum for change in teacher education toward 
per formance-bascd training and the performance base for certification through: 

1. The State Grant Program for attracting and qualifying teachers to meet 
critical teacher shortage, 

1. The Teacher Corps and its original experimental endorsement by the edu- 
cational agencies of the states involved; 

3. The Career Opportunity Program and its necessity for creating ways of 
developing aides into teachers with no effective models available; and 

4. The support for two committees of the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification* that on new approaches 
to teacher education and that on standards for state approval of teacher 
cducat i on . 

Moreover, other OH programs support our common concerns and there is 
increasing flexibility in the Office and a cooperative disposition to find 
ways of providing help. 

WHERE THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION WANTS TO 00 

BEPD is responding to sound professional advice that we move to multiple- 
year project support ; that we focus support so it can make a difference; and 
that wc encourage partnerships, consortia, and various kinds of cooperative 
ventures . 

HOW DOES THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PLAN TO GET THERE? 

The School Personnel Utilization Branch is funding state wide projects 
in Florida, New Jersey, and South Dakota that have bearing on the perfor- 
mance base in certification. Teacher Corps is cooperating with NCERD in 
some seven projects that will shed new light on how programs like these can 
positively affect t he development of more effective teacher competencies and 
more relevant teacher behavior. Teacher Corps is analyzing the team leader 
role in the cent c.\t s - -Teacher Corps team leaders, leaders of team teaching 
teams , and leaders as school -based clinical teachers- -in order to identity 
the leadership resource, develop training se»: icnccs, and provide for the 
essential protocol materials. The Career Opportunity Program is considerably 
involved in both and despite its youth is moving in paiallcl lines. Both 
units, as well ns State Grants and School Utilization, are involved in con- 
tinuing dialogues with state personnel concerning the performance base for 
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certification. Much of this is just breaking. Lock for it to expand. Expect 
to be encouraged to experiment with innovative processes, even on a small 
and pilot scale while larger provisions arc being perfected. 

A refinement of operation in 8EPD provides for a more effective linkage 
of Teacher Corps, the Career Opportunity Program and the newly emerging urban 
rural emphasis. This latter next year will fund high intensity teacher im- 
provement projects in a few selected centers- -not cities, not broad areas of 
districts, but in a single school buildings. This is the prime example of 
sufficient focus to make a difference. 

The USOI; team will be reporting to Don Davies in detail, interpreting the 
spirit and concept of this training session, and submitting a series of recom- 
mendations among which will be several general and enabling ones such as 
securing essential definitions and common language, encouraging follow-up 
state activities, and creating an 01; task force to ride herd on the project 
of performance-based certification. 

1970-71 TIME LINE 

You'll hear more from us. 
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The Outlook for the Performance Impact on Teacher Certification 

A POSITIVE OUTLOOK FOR PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 

There is a positive outlook for improving teacher certification through 
applications of the performance concept. Such applications constitute a 
significant step in the gradual refinement of cert if i cat ion--thc refinement 
over the years of the means of assuring qualified educational personnel for 
the schools. 

Interest in using performance as the base in teacher certification has 
boon growing. Considerations of ways and means have been expanding. Liter- 
ature is appearing. Advisory groups have been advocating it. Some pump- 
priming funds have been invested, A few pilot ventures have started. Of 
course, many people have reservations about it. Nevertheless, there is a 
groundswell professional attention to building assessed performance into 
the certification process. 

The performance base in certification has an affinity for t lie rising in- 
terest in accountability. it is really a counterpart. Our changing way of 
life has ushered in changes in the educational enterprise that in turn press 
for more adequate teacher education and more effective certification pro- 
cedures. This is dynamic, and it is positive. Furthermore, it is responsive 
to the criticisms of teacher edueat ion- -constructive and otherwise--!))* laymen 
and professionals like. 

Possibly, however, the major promise of t lie performance refinement in 
teacher certification is in the concept itself. As educators, we often 
theorize about being practical. In our finest moments wc achieve reality. 
There is, therefore, something refreshing in the idea of subjecting teacher 
education to the real-life test. Can the candidate teach? After the defen- 
si eness about subjectivity and objectivity subsides, and after the rever- 
berating echoes of "Sez who, sez who, sez who? 1 * fade away, there is still 
t Ha t reassuring confidence that there is a better way, and that demonstrated 
performance is an important element. 

Promising elements supporting the positive outlook for using performance 
in teacher certification deserve analysis. Consider them within the certifi- 
cation situation itself, within the nature of performance procedures, within 
the rationale, and within the opport uni t ies for improvement that are offered. 

PROGRESS IN lllh Ci;um : l CATION PROCESS 

The process of certification has never been static. Some of its critics 
may have seen it so, but changes, adjustments, and refinements do occur. One 
case in point is the change since ini J -century when only 17 states required the 
baccalaureate for teaching in the elementary schools. States do raise stan- 
dards, support reciprocity, reduce the number of different certificates, and 
develop approved -program agreements. The current interest in most states in 
performance provisions is definitely a positive sign in the continuing refine- 
ment of the cert i f icat ion process. It may well be a sign of accelerating 
i ef inerieiit - -ail J if so, more power to it! 
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In the last decade or so, it has been the approved-program approach that 
has characterized change in certification. Proof-through-performance fits 
the approved-program process. It may well be that the first clear examples 
of a real assessment of actual teaching as an essential component in recom- 
mending candidates 1 certification will come through this approach. Program 
directors arc in the best position to incorporate performance into present 
programs. Programs arc operative. Performance assessments can be expanded or 
developed with relatively little additional effort, manpower, or expense. 
Optimum devel opments , of course, will be expensive, but we do not usually move 
forward by optimum steps. 

Approved -program situations lend themselves, also, to utilizing the 
growing disposition of concerned agencies to cooperate in the improvement 
of teacher education. States are involved. School-col lege partnerships are 
on the upswing. The strongest approved programs have probably benefited from 
the participation of teachers and the organized profession, and possibly from 
the participation of citizen groups. Such collaboration is consistent with 
t lie performance idea. Collaborative support can encourage innovation, greater 
financing, and redefinition of roles; it can do so without distorting exist- 
ing responsibilities. Such support for developing the performance requirement 
strengthens the institution's role in training teachers and the state's role 
in developing and enforcing legal policies. Protection of the public is 
essential. Inasmuch as diploma mills do still exist, their nature, if not 
their very existence, will change for the better as performance is built into 
the certification requirement. 

Just as the trends in refining certification show promise for performance, 
so, too, do the suggestions of ways of using performance . 

THE NATUki; OF PERFORMANCE; PROCESSES 

A prime suggestion, frequently heard, is that the performance base is a 
balance to the credit base in certification. Both knowledge and performance 
are essential. Objective and subjective measures alike are needed. Yhc 
addition of a real-life performance measure may well do much to strengthen 
creditability for teacher education. Fundamentally, certification is part 
of the teacher education process- -part of the career-long process of rein- 
forcing teacher competence. Performance assessment lends itself to growth 
and development in -career as well as at entry. It is pertinent to autho- 
rizing new and additional specializations. It is appropriate in making 
assignments for differentiated staffing. Certificate renewal based upon 
assessment inservice promises much for controlling professional obsolescence. 
There is real vitality in the suggestion that performance is a career-long 
concern . 

Performance also accommodates the suggestion that the assessment be a 
process, not a single act. Obviously it must not be a simple observation by 
someone armed with merely a check list. Not only docs performance assess- 
ment permit variety in teacher training situations, it encourages the 
adaptation of audiovisual monitoring, of candidate sel f -assessment f of focus 
on specific kinds of lessons and specific kinds of classes. Positively, it 
permits, even requires, pro-session and post -session conferences between 
candidates and observers so that candidate-; can w irm up emotionally and then 
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project professionally the essence of the teaching task at hand. It is sug- 
gested that assessments detail not so much the objective labelling but 
rather the subjective identifying of strengths and the nature of essential 
improvements. It has been suggested that the candidate be able to call for 
assessment in different kinds of situations and concerning different compe- 
tencies. Constructively, it has been suggested that performance assessment 
might well have the effect of leading many incompetents to withdraw without 
having to be rejected. 

The continuing process of assessing performance on-the-job has led to 
additional suggestions. Just as preservice assessment should involve the 
candidate, inscrvicc assessment encourages the teacher to project goals and 
even identify criteria that transccjid those specif icied by the agencies 
involved. It permits the teacher to focus on essential competencies relevant 
to the task at hand. It permits instant feedback. It encourages looking to 
creativity and resourcefu lness . It encourages the shift of emphasis from 
teaching to the directing of learning. In terms of corrections, performance 
assessment as a major component in supervision provides a safeguard to the 
system in making it very difficult for t he adminst ration to admit to tenure 
those inadequate teachers they have been retaining on a line-of- least - 
resistance basis. 

The nature of performance assessment lends itself to experimentation and 
research. It permits comparison of variables. It facilitates positive 
follow-up. It encourages continuing evaluation. Just as research without 
application is futile, so application without evaluation is quackery. Per- 
formance assessment in teacher education, both preservice and inservice, is 
of tlie very essrnce of research and evaluation. Pilot experimentation with 
tentative criteria f or measuring performance is essential and will appear with 
increasing frequency in months to come. More formal research will be slower 
in developing- -in winning financial a id- -but it will come. Hopefully, more 
graduate students will be encouraged to direct self-init iated research to 
this area rather to more remote and less essential areas. 

At whatever stage of development the specifics of performance appraisal 
arc found, their nature depends on the concept. 

1111. Pi: RPORMWCI. (OXCI'.PT 

The principle of reality is essential to the performance idea. It is 
coining into its own. Years hack, some superintendents pushed credentials 
aside and asked candidates for teaching positions to teach a class. Maybe 
the truth of that approach is catching on Its applications are myriad, but 
the <'oncept is clear: Show that you can teach. 

The principle of judgment is essential to performance. Too long we have 
sought for easy objective criteria that do not rest on individual insight and 
judgment. It has been a false trail. While criteria, and check lists with 
annotations, and case analyses can be used as aids to judgement - -as means of 
making more objective that which is essentially subject ive--there is finally 
no substitute tor human judgment . Hialoguc, group appraisal, c 1 i ent - inter- 
rogation - -t hose are supporting techniques that focus professional competence 
on decision making. Yet it stands that assessing performance involves human 
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The principle of accountability is essential, too. Judgment in realistic 
situations is not a sheltered privilege. Yes, the process of judging does 
judge those who judge* Consequently, judgment must be accountable to the train- 
ing inst itution--in the interest of professional responsibility, as well as 
feedback and institutional responsibility. Judgment must be accountable to the 
situation, the school in which the performance occurs, its staff, the profes- 
sional organizations it represents, and the community it serves. Judgment must 
be accountable to the client, and judgment effectively achieved will leave a sense 
of fairness and satisfaction with unsuccessful as well as successful candidates. 

The principle of individuality is essential to performance. We have failed 
mightily in providing for the individual intellectual and emotional potential 
of pupils, but we are working on it. However, we still treat teachers as though 
their individuality does not matter. The groundswell for differentiated staff- 
ing is a hopeful sign. Performance must accommodate differentiated staffing, 
specialization, and individuality. 

OPPORTUNITY TO USE PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 

The positive outlook for appraising teacher performance probably has its 
greatest vitality in the demands imposed by the opportunity. We have talked 
about it for years. The advent of performance forces us to perfect criteria. 

This is a process. It will take time. First formulations appear in the 
literature. The report of which this paper is a part contributes to it. The 
recent report of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 'Teacher 
Certification and Preparation in Massachusetts/' does likewise. So do most of 
the pieces in the September 1970 phi Delta Kappan. Discussion analysis and 
experimentation will yield criteria that are sensitive to personality and 
culture, to demands for flexibility and for standards, to varied entry levels 
and career growth. These activities will protect the public, anticipate change, 
and provide for specialization and the effective deplo>ment of our human resources 
in the educational enterprise. 

The opportunity is at hand to develop performance assessment for continuity 
in the profession as well as for entry into it. The first necessity for this 
is that, the candidate cannot be finally appraised except in his own classroom. 
Assessment at the student teaching level can reveal gross incompetencies, but 
it cannot weigh the carry-over effects from the cooperating teacher. Beyond 
this, the ongoing necessity for in-career assessment balances growth and spe- 
cialization with protection against obsolescence- 

The opportunity is open for those who wish to participate in performance 
appraisal. The situation is sel f -nominating . States, institutions, districts, 
individual s , and organizations have the opportunity to contribute through dialogue 
and experimentation. The system is open. Participation tends to be contagious. 
There is just this little matter of a sense of urgency and dedication. Fortu- 
nately, the situation is not one that must be totally revised before it can be 
applied. The use of performance criteria in the certification of teachers is 
the new stage in the refinement of the certification process. It is an effec- 
tive way of mo /ing intc a tomorrow that can be but faintly understood. It 
fits the demands of the teacher's task identified in essence by Margaret Mead 
in concluding her Inglas Lecture at Harvard two decades ago--"to teach youth 
to solve, by roans not yet devised, problems not yet formulated." 

The outlcok for applying performance to teacher education is positive and 
wholesome. 
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Appendix A 

ABOUT ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
information system established by the U.S. Office of Education, designed to 
serve and advance American education. Its basic objective is to provide ideas 
and information on significant current documents (e.g,, research reports, 
articles, theoretical papers, program descriptions, published or unpublished 
conference papers, newsletters, and curriculum guides or studies) and to pub- 
licize the availability of such documents. Central ERIC is the term given to 
the function of the U.S. Office of Education, which provides policy, coordi- 
nation, training, funds, and general services to the 20 clearinghouses in the 
information system. Each clearinghouse focuses its activities on a separate 
subject-matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexes documents; 
processes many significant documents into the ERIC system; and publicizes 
available ideas and information to the education community through its own 
publications, those of Central ERIC, and other educational media. 



TEACHER EDUCATION AND ERIC 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, established June 20, 1968, 
is sponsored by three professional groups--the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (fiscal agent); the Association of Teacher Educators, a 
national affiliate of the National Education Association; and National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of NEA. It is located at 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

SCOPE OF CLEARINGHOUSE ACTIVITIES 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education documents related to its scope, a statement of which follows: 

The Clearinghouse is responsible for research reports, curricu- 
lum descriptions , theoretical papers, addresses , and other mate- 
rials relative to the preparation of school personnel (nursery , 
elementary , secondary , and supporting school personnel) ; the 
preparation and development of teacher educators / and the pro- 
fession of teaching . The scope includes the preparation and 
continuing development of all instructional personnel , their 
functions and roles . While the major interest of the Clear- 
inghouse is professional preparation and practice in America, 
it also is interested in international aspects of the field. 

The scope also guides the Clearinghouse's Advisory and Policy Council 
and staff in decision-making relative to the commissioning of monographs, 
bibliographies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the idea 
and information needs of those concerned with pre- and inservice preparation 
of school personnel and the profession of teaching. 
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Appendix B 

ATE PUBLICATIONS LIST & ORDER BLANK 



QUANTITY 



o 
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YEARBOOKS 

1968 Internships in Teacher Education $4 ,75 (860-24468) 

1967 Mental Health and Teacher Education $4.75 (860-24420) 

1966 Professional Growth Inservice of the Supervising Teacher 
$4.75 (860-24418) 

1965 Theoretical Bases for Professional Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education $3.50 (860-24416) 

1964 The College Supervisor: Conflict and Challenge $3.50 

(860-24414) 

1957 Guidance in Teacher Education $2.50 (860-24404) 

1956 Four Went To Teach $2.00 (860-24402) 

COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS 

Position Paper 1 The Supervising Teacher: Standards for Selection 

and Function (1966) $1.00 (861-24456) 

The Study of Teaching, Corrigan, editor (1967) $1.50 (861-24458) 
Position Paper 2 The College Supervisor: Standards for Selection 

and Function (1968) $1.00 (861-24464) 

An Approach to the Analysis of Clinical Settings for Teacher 
Education, McIntosh, Third Florence B. Stratemeyer Lecture (1968) 
$.50 (861-2-490) 

Ferment in Professional Education of Teachers, Fourth Florence B. 
Stratemeyer Lecture (1969) $1.00 (861-24478) 

A Guide to Professional Excellence in Clinical Experiences in 
Teacher Education (1970) $1.50 (861-24488) 

Teacher Education: Future Directions, Report of 1970 Conference 

Presentations, Lindsey, editor (1970) $4.00 (861-14492) 

Performance -Based Certification of School Personnel (1971) $1.75 
(861-24494) 



RESEARCH BULLETINS 

6 Studying Role Relationships, Corrigan $ Garland (1966) $1.00 
(868-24454) 

7 The Director of Student Teaching: Characteristics and Respon- 

sibilities, Griffith § Martin (1968) $1.50 (868-24460) 

BULLETINS 

1 Guiding Student Teaching Experiences, Hilliard 5 Durrance (1968) 
$1.00 (867-24466) 

20 Research and Professional Experiences in Teacher Education, 

Smith 5 Haines, editors (1963) $1.25 (867-24438) 

21 The Student Teacher's Experiences in the Community, Blair 6 
Erickson (1964) $1.00 (867-24440) 

25 The Student Teacher and Team Teaching, Fullerton 5 Griffith 
(1966) $1.25 (867-24446) 
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27 The Student Teacher and Professional Activities, Loftis (1966) 
$1.00 (867-24450) 

28 Supervisory Conference as Individualized Teaching, Bebb, Low, § 
Waterman (1969) $1.25 (867-24480) 

29 Teaching Is Communicating; Nonverbal Language in the Classroom, 
Galloway (1970) $1.00 (867-24482) 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

An Annotated Bibliography on the Professional Education of Teachers 
(1968) $1.00 (861-24462)' 

An Annotated Bibliography on the Professional Education of Teachers 
(1969) $1.75 (861-24476) Print and non-print materials included. 

ATE REPRINT SERIES 

No. 1 The Professional Development of the Student of Teaching, 
Heidelbach, editor (1970) $.50 (865-24484) 

No. 2 College-School-Community Partnerships, McGeoch, editor (1970) 
$.50 (865-24486) 



HOW TO ORDER ATE PUBLICATIONS 

DISCOUNTS; Single copy of each title, full price; 2-9 copies of a title, 10 
percent; 10 or more copies of a title, 20 percent. 

PAYMENT: All orders must be prepaid except for those on official purchase 

order forms. Shipping and handling charges will be added to billed orders. 
Make all check, or money orders payable to the NBA. 

□ Request membership application 

Name 

Street 



City, State and Zip Code 



Please return order form to: 

Publ icat ions--Salcs Section 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036 
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